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Apron-polo- 
naise Walk- 
ing Suit. 

HIS new and 

elegant apron- 
front polonaise is 
copied from a 
model imported 
from Paris by one 
of our most ex- 
clusive and fash- 
ionable modistes, 
who has kindly 
granted us the fa- 
vor, The shape 
and draping are 
peculiarly stylish, 
and the graceful 
front is cut with- 
out a seam, thus 
making a perfect 
tablier, The gar- 


mentmaybemade _ jf; 


of any kind of 
cloth or silk, and 
used either for 
suits, or of a ma- 
terial different 
from the skirt. 
The back is near- 
ly tight - fitting ; 

e front is loose, 
and made with 
one dart, and the 
whole is belted in 
at the waist. A 
simple bow at the 
back finishes the 
belt. Two rows 
of passementerie 
gimp surround the 
polonaise, cross in 
front and form a 
square on the 
apron, and pass 
over the shoulder, 
as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The 
garment is edged 
with fringe or 
lace. The trim- 
ming, of course, 
can be varied to 


suit the taste. | 


The walking skirt 
furnished with the 
suit is of con- 
venient length, 
just clearing the 
ground. 





DESCRIPTION 
OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

To take bust 
measure, pass a 


tape measure en- | 


tirely around the 
body : under the 
arms, across the 
shoulder - blades, 
and two inches 
above ‘the fullest 
part of the chest. 
Ninesizes are pub- 
lished, viz., 30, 
32, 84, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 46 
inches. Where 
no measure ac- 
companies the or- 
der, the medium 
size ‘is sent. 

This suit com- 
prises two articles 
—apron-front po- 
lonaise, and walk- 
ing skirt. 

APRON - FRONT 
PoLoNaIsr.— 
This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, 
side piece, back, 
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APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
(Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-sive Cents and Bust Measure.) 


belt, and sleeve. 
‘The fronts are fit- 
ted with one dart, 
and have an apron 
front, which is left 
open nine inches 
below the waist 
line, and is cut 
without a seam in 
the middle. ‘The 
opening below the 
waist is closed 
with hooks and 
eyes or buttons, 
and a lap is sewed 
on to conceal the 
fastening. A belt 
confines the polo- 
naise at the waist. 
The side body and 
back form four 
large box - pleats 
below the waist 
line on the out- 
side. The extra 
fullness of the 
skirt at the top 
on the under side 
is gathered into 
a belt, whieh fast- 
ens in front un- 
der the garment. 
The notches in 
the seams of the 
skirt show where 
the pleats are to 
be laid. — Pleats 
five inches deep 
are laid in the 
three back seams. 
One pleat five 
inches, and one 
two inches deep 
are laid in the 
seams which join 
the apron fronts, 
all the pleats turn- 
ing upward. The 
notches come to- 
gether to form the 
depth of each 
pleat. The per- 
forations in the 
front and over the 
shoulder show 
where to sew on 
the trimming and 
make the darts in 
front. One row 
of the trimming 
covers the darts. 
The sleeve is left 
open six inches 
from the bottom, 
and is trimmed on 
the outer seam up 
to the armhole. 
Baste up the gar- 
ment, and try it 
on wrong side out 
before sewing the 
seams, 

Quantity of ma- 
terial, 30 inches 
wide, 8 yards, 

Passementerie 
gimp _ trimming, 
16% yards. 

Fringe or lace 
for bottom of po- 
lonaise, 5 yards. 

WALKING 
Sxirt.—This pat- 
tern is in five 
pieces—front, side 
gore, and three 
straight breadths 
for the back. 

Quantity of ma- 
terial, 30 inches 
wide, for skirt, 
744 yards. 

Material fur 
each  four-inch 
flounce, 114 yards. 
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FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


My love was a poor man’s daughter, 
And I was a poor man’s son, 

And oft we walked by the sea-shore, 
When the work o’ the day was done— 

Hand in hand on the gleaming sand, 
And our two hearts beat as one. 


My love was meek and gentle, 
And she was wondrous fair, 

With hazel dyes in her slumbrous eyes, 
And chestnut shades on her hair ; 

And we raked hay on the meadow, 
And I gave my heart in her care. 


But the great notched wheel of Fortune 
Kept turning on and on, 

And she was a rich man’s daughter, 
And I was a poor man’s son; 

And she had a score of lovers or more, 
But I was the favored one. 


And I passed hard by her window, 
Nor turned my face to see 

The lady fair with gems in her hair, 
As fine as fine could be, 

Though I knew her heart was dying 
For just one word from me. 


My love grew pale as the lily, 
And faded day by day, 

And I passed by and heard her sigh, 
And turned my head away ; 

For I was proud as the proudest, 
And her gold between us lay. 


And the great notched wheel of Fortune 
Kept rolling on and on, 

And she was a poor man's daughter, 
And I was a rich man’s son; 

And maids of grace smiled in my face, 
But I saw only one. 


I found my love in the cottage 
Where first I sought her side, 

And I shall not tell how I wooed, but well, 
For she had not my pride; 

And I gave my heart in her keeping, 
And won her for my bride. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Aprit 1, 1871. 





(te Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a great variety of patterns and illustrations of 
Bridal Dresses and Cotffures ; Suits for Elderly 
Ladies; Evening Dresses for Young Ladies ; 
Paletots ; Basque -Waists ; Shawl Suits ; Watteau 
and Gored Wrappers ; Water-proof and Travel- 
ing Hoods; Breakfast and Dress Caps; Wall 
Tidies ; Point Lace Collars, etc., etc. 

Caer Cut Paper Patterns of the Apron-Polonaise 
Walking Suit, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, sce Advertise- 
ment on page 207 of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
O@©f Markets anv Prices. 


EAR RALPH,—tThe other morning I met 

a lady—a friend of ours—who had an air 
of business, and who spoke to me with so pre- 
occupied an air that I was very curious to know 
where she had been and what she was doing ; 
not that it was especially any concern of mine, 
but that loitering old fellows like me, and those 
gentlemen whom you see iu the morning at the 
windows of the Union Club, smoking, are essen- 
tially gossips, and we speculate with profound 
interest upon the affairs of other people because 
we have none of importance of our own. = It 
was not far from the Union Club; in fact, it 
was in Broadway that I met our friend, whom 
I joined, notwithstanding her absorption, and 
as courteously as I could I asked if I could not 
help her. I see that you are troubled about 
something,” [ ventured to remark; ‘and if I 
could be of assistance to you, you know how 
glad I should be.” 

She looked at me with a very sweet smile, and 
said: **Oh no, 1 thank you, I am not troubled, 
I have only been pricing things.” 

She pronounced the word as if it had been 
spelled with a z, and with an air of delight as 
if she had been Di Vernon speaking of « hunt 
and the inspiring harkaway. 

“Pricing things ?” I asked, doubtfully. 

‘Yes; going through the shops and finding 
the cost of spring goods, you know ; feeling the 
market, as you men say, I believe.” 

There was a charming animation in her man- 
ner, and I hoped in the most sympathetic tone 
that she had had a successful tour. 

** Oh, delightful! 
ing through the shops when they open the new 
goods, and pricing things.” 

She continued in a strain of enthusiasm, re- 
marking that New York was, after all, only a 
great market, and that the whole world sent its 
products thither. Every thing was ‘for sale. 
You could buy what you wanted. And she 
rattled on so warmly that I understood what is 
meant by a shop-keeping people. For here was 
a little lady whose very soul seemed absorbed 
in shopping; and if I could only remember what 
she told me, during our brief promenade, of the 
prices of every kind of dry-goods, 1 should be 
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so wise as to be of some actual use in society, 
and I might even hope to find employment at 
Stewart's. 

But my little friend’s zeal quickened her 
pace so that I found it difficult to keep up with 
her comfortably, and presently wished her good- 
morning and more shops to conquer, and took 
leave of her just as she was entering Consta- 
ble’s, kissing her hand to me as she went, and 
her face glowing with expectation. I walked 
on more slowly, and meditated her remark that 
the great city was a great market, And why 
not all the world? If it be « stage, and men 
and women merely players, as our poet tells 
us, is it any less a market, in which every man 
and woman has a price? Robert Walpole said 
it, or was said to have said it, of the public 
men of his day. Is it any less true now, dear 
Ralph? If you should go to Washington 
would you find the Capitol a market, and Sen- 
ators and Representatives duly priced? I make 
no assertion, my dear boy. I am only con- 
ducting a philosophical inquiry and observa- 
tion. Or, to limit the range of our observation, 
could you, by any stretch of your fancy, sup- 
pose our own beloved Legislature, the states- 
men who make laws for us at our own capital, 
to be, so to speak, disposable—to have a mar- 
ketable price ? ; 

Suppose, Ralph, that you and I should set 
forth for the capital, and escaping the railroad 
bridges and other traps upon the way, should ar- 
rive in that city, and that presently we should 
find our way to the halls in which the representa- 
tive wisdom of the commonwealth is assembled. 
As we enter, let us suppose a smooth-tongued 
gentleman meets us, who somehow impresses us 
very much like the excellent white-frocked 
butchers at Tompkins Market or elsewhere— 
that is, with an undeniable air of business. 
He is very polite, and rubs his hands, we will 
fancy, and he says, ‘* Any thing in my line this 
morning, gentlemen ?” so that we look around 
as if we should see a fine fat quarter of beef, or 
a saddle of mutton, or a haunch of venison, or 
a rabbit, or a dozen squabs—innocents, green- 
lings. But we really see no such things, and 
are confused by remarking that, instead of 
marketable provisions or butcher’s meat, we 
are in a hall, and that various legislators are 
before us, large and small, indeed, old and new, 
in office; but where is the beef? where are the 
squabs that we involuntarily thought to see ? 

And the smooth-tongued gentleman looks at 
us so curiously, and is evidently so sure that 
we are bent upon trade, that it really seems to 
us—does it not ?—as if he said—he doesn’t say 
so, but somehow it seems so—‘* Are you for a 
Senator or two this morning, or shall I put 
you in a neat little lot of Assemblymen ?” 
And again we look about, as if we should see 
these commodities hanging by the leg or arm 
to sharp hooks overhead, as we do see choice 
bits at the markets, And suppose that, fol- 
lowing the whim of our fancies, we should say 
that we were merely feeling the market—pricing 
things, as the little lady said—and our guide 
should reply, ‘ All right, gentlemen,” and then 
proceed like a market-man who is discussing 
the scope and extent of your projected feast : 
‘* You can be suited at every price, gentlemen. 
If it is a mere private bill, 1 could perhaps give 
you half a dozen tender Representatives and a 
spare-rib of a Senator, or so, at a very reason- 
able figure. If it is any bit of local legisla- 
tion, the price is really ridiculous ; members are 
a drug. But if you were thinking of a city 
railroad, as gentlemen of your character most 
probably are, I can give you the most elegant 
and appetizing majority you ever saw; but, of 
course, you would expect to pay accordingly. 
I have several very superior Senatorial joints 
always on hand, warranted to bend any way. 
I have always given satisfaction, and the mar- 
ket was never in a better condition.” 

If, I say, my dear Ralph, we should be ac- 
costed in this manner, should we not be obliged 
to believe that the august Capitol of the State 
was as much a market as the Fulton, or the 
Washington, or the ‘Tompkins, in the city ; that 
the people’s representatives had their price as 
certainly as butcher’s-meat, or greens, or offal ; 
and that legislation was sold by the vote, as 
beef and mutton are sold by the pound? And 
if we give this kind of fancy play, where will 
it stop? The world is a huge market, then, 
and the great departments of industry and ac- 
tivity, the professions, the trades, are but stalls, 
in which men and their talent and their exer- 
tions are exposed for sale? And is character 
fur sale also? Has honor a price ? 
buy manhood? Do they sell conscience for 
dog’s-meat ? Has every man and every woman 
a price, like the cuffs and collars that the little 
lady was so busily seeing? A lawyer, for in- 
stance, enters into collusion with those who 
would evade the spirit of the law for the worst 
purposes. He strains all his talent and inge- 
nuity to stretch the letter of the law over huge 
frauds, and conceal them with a show of legal- 
ity. He connives at acts for which men would 
be kicked out of the society of gentlemen. 
He struggles to give thieving, lying, and forg- 
ing the name of propriety and the air of regu- 
larity. He tries to smother justice with law. 
And if he does all this, and you see that he is 
enormously paid for it, what are you doing by 
such observation? You are pricing things, as 
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the little lady said. You are ascertaining that 
a lawyer will sell all that to many men is in- 
valuable, if only he can be paid enough for it. 
He is a man whose price is money. There is 
no deception in it, no romance. Such a man 
sells his honor for money. When a woman 
does the same, what is thought of her? 

Here is another, whose heart is inflamed with 
the passion of political power. He has been 
fairly elected to office, but, like a man who has 
unwarily tasted ardent spirits, office kindles an 
unquenchable thirst. He finds that he has 
patronage, and that patronage is power, and 
that power makes power, as capital breeds cap- 
ital. He wishes to go on. He will rise from 
place to place. His ambition finds vanity, 
jealousy, all the meaner passions its faithful 
slaves. Other men stoop and whisper and lie. 
He will beat them with their own weapons. It 
is better that he should be in power than they. 
And to buy that power he sells every thing, and 
is himself sold by the bargain. ‘This man, too, 
has his price, like the saddle of mutton, like 
the legislator, like the lace cuff, like the law- 
yer. A shrewd pricer of the market would 
buy him, if he wanted him, as surely as you 
would buy a pair of prairie-chickens, my dear 


| Ralph, if you wanted them for supper. 


And you, Aspasia—who may be reading this 
letter over Ralph’s shoulder—have. you, too, a 
price? If you are poor and beautiful, if you 
have fine tastes and social ambition, and here 
on one side is Robbie Burns, who can only woo 
you by his song, ‘‘ "I'is sweeter for thee despair- 
ing than aught in the world beside,” and on the 
other is Creesus, with splendid house and horses 
and carriages, and social position and diamonds 
and feasts, and Newport and Saratoga and the 
grand tour—what then? Have you a price, 
Aspasia? Are you in the market? Fate is 
pricing you, my dear. You may deceive your- 
self, others you can not. You may say that 
you want wider opportunities of benevolence ; 
that you are so unhappily:constituted that you 
must have comforts; that you have generous 
and lavish habits; that you can make mother 
and sisters and friends so happy, and you 
ought to make the sacrifice ; that poverty slays 
love, and the pauper has no honey-moon—the 
question is not changed, Are you in the mar- 
ket? Can you be sold for.a price, and is this 
offer high enough ? 

Upon how many of us, dear Ralph, the price 
is plainly labeled! This beef for forty cents a 
pound, ‘This legislator for a hundred shares 
of the stock. ‘This governor for a nomination, 
This statesman for the control of patronage. 
This lawyer for a huge fee. This man for flat- 
tery, for fame, for a fortune. This woman for 
jealousy, for revenge, for despair, for an estab- 
lishment. What is often called shrewdness 
and sagacity is merely ability to price things 
accurately, A man would be a fool who 
should offer Mr. Plover in the market a string 
of glass beads for a loin of veal; but he could 
buy a great deal of land from an Indian at that 
price. So he would be very unwise who should 
offer you and me a thousand dollars for our 
votes ; but how if he offered us the mission to 
Siberia? This critic may frown you out of the 
door if you offer a bottle of Champagne for a 
friendly word; but how if you tell him that it 
is his.opinion mainly, not that of the ordinary 
scribblers, in which you are interested? There 
are plenty of men who are as busily pricing us 
all as our little friend was busy pricing the dry- 
goods in the pretty shops. And life itself— 
does it never seem to you, Ralph, the divine 
method of testing who can and who can not be 
bought and sold? who can and who can not 
stand fast by himself? And is there a more 
comfortable gospel to meditate upon our jour- 
ney than the celestial irony of the question, 
‘* What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?” Always your friend, 

An OLp Bacuetor. 








THE JEWEL OF CONSISTENCY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
ie is very sad to go to the great hotels and 
see the little children decked in elaborate 
finery, and dancing and prancing through the 
vast rooms before gazing crowds at hours when 
they ought to be fast asleep in their beds. We 
religious folk inveigh earnestly against the chil- 
dren’s balls and parties in which you of the 
world indulge ; and, thank Heaven, we mean to 
keep our little ones in the sheltered ways of 
home! 

But what objectionable feature of children’s 
balls was wanting in the series of Pilgrim Me- 
morial festivities lately held in ‘Tremont 'Tem- 
ple, Boston? Late hours, fine clothes, gazing 
crowds, intense excitement, all were there; and 
the mothers were not there in a position to ex- 
ercise constant care over the wild little creat- 
ures.. When I alighted before the door, out 
almost upon the sidewalk rushed a little lady 
whom I knew to meet me, out into the midst 
of the crowd, out into the cold, dark night—a 
tiny thing scarcely ten years old, in flimsy white 
gown and thin slippers, unshawled, bare-head- 
ed, unattended except by a girl of her own age. 
Half crazy with excitement, the little chits were 
curveting around from room to room, breathless 
and eager, unable to be quiet, their nearest ap- 
proach to standing still a nervous hopping and 








skipping. Presently they were marshaled, and 
indeed it was a pretty sight! They fluttered 
into their places, tier above tier of white-robed 
girls rising before us like a bank of lilies; and 
over against them the contrasting shadow of 
sober-hued boys; and behind, and far above 
all, an arched throne occupied by a single little 
girl, who, I suppose, represented Liberty, or 
some such virtuous abstraction, and who kept 
one in constant fear that she would drop asleep 
and fall off. Then they sang, and their young 
fresh voices thrilled out on the air, and filled 
the great hall with melody. They rose, and it 
was like the bursting of a bud into broad white 
blossom. ‘They waved suddenly their hidden 
flags, and the lily bank was alive with color. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, Justice and Peace, 
and all the United States, grouped themselves 
in their appointed places, and sang their ap- 
pointed songs; and so the Pilgrims were me- 
morialized. 

And there were evening concerts and mati- 
nées, and for these I do not know how many re- 
hearsals, A large number of the children were 
from neighboring towns, and could scarcely have 
reached home before eleven o’clock. If they 
were like one little lady, they were not asleep 
before twelve; and school began next day at 
nine, as usual. And was it for this, O God, be- 
neath thy guiding hand, our exiled fathers 
crossed the sea? 

Yet people who would on no account send 
their children to dancing-school let them out to 
these concerts; and religious papers, that are 
the first to condemn the frivolities of fashiona- 
ble mammas, were the first to denounce the 
Boston public for not filling the Temple to wit- 
ness this sacrifice of the Jambs. 

If it were not too serious, it would be gro- 
tesque. When ‘the fashionable mother” takes 
her little one to the ball-room, and sets her 
spinning, she honestly gives her of her best. 
She starts her in the life which she herself most 
values, for the prizes which herself holds high- 
est. But we Pilgrims profess to scout all that. 
We deprecate the show, the admiration, the ab- 
sorption, as the worst things for our children. 
Yet here we are deliberately bringing it all 
upon them. We are farming out their youth, 
their innocence, their fresh, winsome beauty, for 
paper currency—children fifty cents, reserved 
seats one dollar. Is not that worse than the 
fashionable mother? She, at least, does not sell 
the gift of God for money. If it is right to 
keep children up till midnight, to show them 
off before promiscuous assemblies, to set them 
on fire with excitement, what difference does it 
make whether we use their toes or their tongues? 
What difference does it make whether it is in 
the Tremont Temple or in the Ocean House 
parlors? If it is right, let us say no more about 
it. Ifit is wrong, does the building of a Con- 
gregational house with the proceeds make it 
right? We may have been mistaken hitherto 
in our abjurations and adjurations; but if we 
were not, the adoption of such a mode of church- 
building is very much like laying the founda- 
tions of Jericho in the blood of our first-born. 

If, when these little goddesses of Liberty and 
Hope and Charity grow to woman’s estate, they 
choose to go upon the stage in dresses as thin 
and short as they wore at this Pilgrim opera, 
and sing drinking-songs instead of greeting- 
songs, and enact the *‘ Bohemian Girl” instead 
of the United States, their fathers and mothers 
may not be able to hinder them. But to thrust 
them upon the stage in their tender years—to 
train them for public performances, and feed 
them with public applause—is a thing which 
nobody but their parents can do, and for which 
their parents, aided and abetted, but not gov- 
erned, by the religious press, are alone respon- 
sible. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE APRON-POLONAISE, 


HE apron-polonaise, illustrated on our first 

page, is a most graceful over dress for spring 
suits. It differs from the polonaise-casaque in 
having a perfect apron front without a seam down 
the centre, and in being but half adjusted behind. 
The fullness in the back is confined by a belt. 
Belted garments are cooler than close-fitting 
ones, and are exceedingly becoming to slight fig- 
ures. Our model is quite simple. The back 
has two side forms and two centre pieces, mak- 
ing a seam down the middle of the back. ‘The 
waist and skirt pieces are cut together. Four 
widths of silk are required for the back, the 
body pieces being shaped from the centre of each 
width, and the remainder of the entire width 
added for fullness in the skirt. This fullness 
is first arranged in a large box-pleat, and then 
gathered beneath the belt. ‘The looping is done 
by taking a single deep pleat in each seam. ‘The 
belt is three folds, with a small bow behind with- 
out sash ends. 

The model illustrated is of black silk, and is a 
stylish over garment for the black silk suit that 
ladies find so desirable in the spring. It may be 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe, or lace. 
The trimming passes down the front and crosses 
on the apron, making a very dressy tablier. Some 
polonaises are provided with over-sleeves in the 
flowing oriental style. The skirt of this black 
silk suit is trimmed with four overlapping bias 
ruffles a finger deep when bound. They are al- 


ternately gathered and box-pleated. The lowest 
ruffle is gathered; the upper, in box-pleats, is 
finished as a heading for the cluster of ruffles by 
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having a narrow band of bias silk or of passe- 
menterie stitched on an inch from the top of the 
ruffle. ; 

All sorts of woolen stuffs, especially the soft 
flexible pongees and summer serges so largely 
imported, are now being made into such suits. 
If the woolen goods is fine enough to justify the 
expense, the suit is trimmed with gros grain ruf- 
fles of a similar shade, or else darker. For in- 
stance, a gray pongee has a two-inch band of 
gray silk for the polonaise trimming, while the 
skirt has gathered ruffles of gray silk alternating 
with box-pleated rufiles of pongee. ‘The ruffles 
extend to the knee, and the effect is remarkably 
pretty. A pongee suit of Frou Frou brown (yel- 
low-tinted) has ruffles of darker brown silk. 

We commend this polonaise also for the white 
muslin and buff linen suits that ladies who do 
their own sewing are now making for midsum- 
mer wear. The polonaise, when made of bish- 
op’s lawn, should be trimmed with a bias fold of 
the same, or a band of narrow tucks inserted in 
the design shown in the engraving, and the edge 
finished with a ruffle or ruche. On nansook, 
needle-worked insertion and embroidered ruffles 
are used; for Swiss muslin, duchesse or Valen- 
ciennes insertion and lace. These long white 
polonaises are not worn with white skirts alone, 
but with colored silk skirts, and are considered 
especially stylish over black silk. Buff linen 
polonaises, made in the same way, are trimmed 
with the unbleached Flemish guipure lace, made 
of linen thread. ‘Thin écru Jinen lawn is select- 
ed for such garments; and these buff polonaises 
will also be worn over black silk. 

The polonaise casaque with postilion back, il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III., retains its 
popularity, and is given an improved effect by 
being buttoned down the entire front, or fasten- 
ed by faney brandebourgs, or by bows made of 
the material of the trimming. ‘This garment is 
more becoming to stout figures than the apron- 
polonaise, 


IMPORTED SUITS, 


A quantity of suits just arrived from Berlin 
shows a variety of styles for the approaching 
warm weather without disclosing any thing es- 
pecially novel. ‘To itemize: there is no change 
in the breadths of lower skirts of suits. Their 
shape is the flat gored front and sides with full 
back, their width is from three and a half to 
four yards around the bottom, and their length 
is a matter of taste. Ultra fashionables and ex- 
tremists let the skirt drag an inch or two behind, 
while sensible women make it just short enough 
to escape the ground. All suits have an upper 
skirt, or a polonaise that has the effect of one. 
The long over-skirt will not continue to be so ex- 
clusively worn, since very short and very long 
over-skirts are among the importations. The 
former are very dressy for light, thin fabrics that 
do not drape well, and require to be arranged in 
some fanciful manner. The latter are plain 
widths, very slightly gored and very simply 
draped. . Many suits are belted, and ornamented 
with a bow behind, but without sash ends. 
Elaborate sashes are abandoned. Loose sacques 
are longer and are less slashed than those of last 
year. ‘They are closed on the sides, and only 
open in the centre of the back to prevent hoop- 
ing over the full tournure. The loose paletot of 
last summer and the basque of the present sea- 
son are combined to form a very jaunty wrap. 
The front is short, loose, and square, like the 
sailor jacket; the back is a regular postilion 
basque, with a little fullness added below the 
waist in the side forms. ‘These garments are 
more frequently made of summer cloth the color 
of the suit than of the material of the suit. 
Small revers or Marie Antoinette collars finish 
the throat when it is pointed and opened low, 
but ruches and standing bands close around the 
throat are much used. ‘The sleeve of the season 
is the half-tlowing sleeve, fitting the arm smooth- 
ly from the shoulder to midway between the 
elbow and wrist, where it is widened, and the 
fullness held in a box-pleat covered by a bow or 
passementerie ornament, or else the sleeve is cut 
off all around, and finished by a pleated ruffle. 

An original idea for suits intended for summer 
wear dispenses with an outer wrap, and thus gives 
but one covering for the body and arms. ‘The 
waist, which must be put on first, is a chemise 
Russe with darts in front, and loose back. ‘This 
corsage is lined with soft muslin or with cotton 
satine. ‘The dress skirt, belted over the chemise 
Russe to hold it in place, has the apron front of 
the over-skirt attached to it, and prettily caught 
up at the sides. ‘I'o complete the suit a belt— 
of folds bound on each edge—is added, and from 
this belt is pendent the boutfant back that com- 
pletes the over-skirt. ‘This is a stylish and con- 
venient design for business, shopping, and travel- 
ing suits that are donned in a hurry, as each part 
is so well arranged that it is almost impossible to 
fail in adjusting the dress at once. When worn 
the suit has the effect of an elaborate polonaise 
and skirt. 

Correspondents ask, Shall we trim with ruffles 
or flat bands? Do either, or both, we say in re- 
ply, for there is no fixed fashion in the matter, 
and here is the coveted opportunity for a display 
ofindividual tastes. However, the modistes have 
a few rules that it is well enough not to trans- 
gress. For instance, a single deep flounce is not 
so stylish as two, three, or four narrower ones; 
if a deep flounce is preferred, it must have a nar- 
row rutile on its lower edge, the heading must be 
elaborate, and the flounce must be set above the 
edge of the dress, while a narrow pleating or a 
rache finishes the edge. Side pleating is too 
heavy for silks in summer, but will be retained 

for lighter fabrics. An elegant style is to put a 
deep treble box-pleating in the centre of each of 
the six gored widths of askirt, place elaborate 
bows or passementerie ornaments in the space 
between, and head all with folds of repped silk 
and passementerie. For narrower rufiles avoid 





every thing systematic in arrangement. Gather 
and pleat them alternately ; make overlapping or 
in groups; use different shades for alternate ruf- 
fles, or else different fabrics of the same shade, 
Instead of double folds, single bias bands. are 
used. These are generally finished on the upper 
side, and sometimes on both sides, by a tiny 
piping fold of a darker shade. For black gros 
grain dresses these tiny folds are of the heavy 
repped ottoman silk, and by way of ornament the 
centre band of gros grain is dotted with passe- 
menterie figures, or with very small buttons. 
Wash poplins and many other spring goods are 
trimmed with bands of the same material, of a 
darker shade. ‘This pretty fashion has entirely 
superseded the plan of trimming every color with 
black. Five bias bands, each two inches wide, 
piped with a darker shade, or with a different 
material, are placed an inch apart around skirts. 
For still plainer dresses two bands, each four 
inches wide, are used. All trimmings surround 
garments as borders. There is no elaborate fes- 
tooning on skirts, or fanciful epaulets or collars 
on waists. ‘The beauty of basques and paletots 
is in the fit, and the trimming merely outlines 
the graceful garment. ‘The only exception we 
discover to this is when the trimming outlines a 
vest on basques, or is passed straight up the cen- 
tre of the back of paletots. A bow or a brande- 
bourg of gimp is placed on sleeves, or at the back 
of a postilion. 

The gray and brown shades that are always 
popular in spring are very largely represented. 
Poussiére, or dust-color, dove gray, ashes of 
roses, and the yellow-browns and buffs called 
Frou Frou, are the colors most largely import- 
ed. Few contrasts are seen. Dark steel gray 
trimmed with nut brown is a stylish combina- 
tion. The favorite choice for handsome street 
attire at preseut is black cashmere and black 
silk, to be succeeded in summer by suits of black 
grenadine. 

SPRING PALETOTS. 


The short paletots imported to complete suits 
are made of light twilled cloth, scarcely heavier 
than serge. ‘The newest shape is that already 
described, with loose front and fitted postilion 
back. ‘These have false pocket flaps on the sides, 
reversed collar, half-open sleeves, and for trim- 
ming a bias band of the cloth of a darker shade, 
headed by a delicate braiding pattern in silk cord. 
Two straight rows of cord, and a curled row 
above these, is simple but tasteful. The En- 
glish jacket with double-hearted front and slight- 
ly slashed back is also shown. Many shades 
of light gray and Lrown are displayed in these 
goods, at prices ranging from $10 to $17. ‘They 
are made by the neat sewers of Berlin m the 
most exquisite manner, and would cost, if made 
here, almost twice the amount asked for them. 
For gay young girls there are white serge cloth 
jackets, edged with a narrow fold of colored vel- 
vet—blue, brown, or black—with revers, cuffs, 
and buttons to match. For old ladies there are 
double talmas of cashmere, arranged with a 
Wattean fold in the upper cape, a small hood, 
and long scarfs to tie in front. ‘The trimmings 
are silk bands and fringes, and the price is $19. 

The Park jackets, for driving, are of black 
cashmere, embroided or braided in colors. Some 
are needle-worked in blocks, in the Japanese 
fashion, and are fringed with crimped silk of the 
colors of the embroidery. 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Mesdames DirpENn; and SIBLEY; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & 
TaytLor; and THomson, Lanapoy, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Srr Jonn A. MacpbonaLp, the Canadian Par- 
liamentary leader, and a member of the British 
High Commission, is not only able as a public 
man, but has social gifts that for tive-and-twen- 
ty years past have made him conspicuous and 
welcome every where. He has rare talent as a 
raconteur. He is now fifty-seven, was born in 
Scotland, but came to Canada when a youth. 
He conducted all the negotiations in England 
for the confederation of Canada, Lady Mac- 
DONALD is his second wife, is a native of Jamaica, 
and of noble blood. Of her characteristics as a 
woman and a wife too much can not be said, 
especially for her charitable disposition. She 
has a daughter aged ten. Sir Jon has by his 
first marriage a son, now a law student in Can- 
ada. 

—Mr. Henry D. Cooke, who has finally ac- 
cepted the governorship of the District of Co- 
lumbia, is in the prime of life, and possesses ad- 
mirable qualifications for the position. For, as 
commenceth the second paragraph of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, ‘‘we hold this truth 
to be self-evident,” that any man who can suc- 
cessfully conduct a daily paper, and profitably 
manage a banking business, is competent to the 
duties of governor of any State or Territory in 
any part of the world. After receiving a col- 
legiate education he became a contributor to the 
Philadelphia Gazette and New York Courier and 
Enquirer, and subsequently was editor of the 
Ohio State Journal. In 1861 he accepted a posi- 
tion in the banking house of Jay CooKE & Co., 
where he has since remained, and accumulated 
a large fortune. 

—Germany does produce some queer people. 
For instance, AGNES SCHUBERT, the vocalist, who 
recently died in Stuttgart, was divorced some 
years since from Strauss, author of the “ Life 
of Jesus,” on the ground of his extreme penuri- 
ougness. 

—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK had no idea of artistic 
fame when young. He commenced life as a sail- 
or, was afterward an actor, and finally took up 
the pencil simply as a means of aiding his pa- 
rents, who were very poor. He at once succeed- 
ed, and soon became rich as well as famous. 

—It is proposed to insert a memorial window 
to ALicE Cary in the “ Church of the Strangers,” 
in New York. From this church Miss Cary was 
buried. It was the last to which she was attach- 
ed. Itis the church of her surviving sister, Miss 
Prepr Cary. A memorial window has been de- 
cided by her fricuds as more appropriate than a 





tablet. An artist is engaged on the design, and 
the window will be made as rich as the contribu- 
tions of her friends will justify. It is necessary 
only to state this object to secure the necessary 
funds. A few dollars from each of her many 
friends and admirers will make this graceful 
monument to her memory. Contributions will 
be received by the leading publishers of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the pas- 
tor, Dr. Drems, 4 Winthrop Place, New York city. 
Let the responses be promptly made. When 
finished a circular will be sent to the subscribers, 
with an acknowledgment of their contributions. 

—Senator REVELS, at the close of his term, is 
to be a lecturing agent, at the South, of the Con- 
gressional Temperance Society. 

—Mrs. HAWTHORNE, who died on the 26th 
of February, in London, was in all respects a 
worthy helpmeet and companion for the distin- 
guished novelist. She was a lady of rare men- 
tal ability and graces of character, and belonged 
to a family whose services to literature, and es- 
pecially to the cause of education, have been 
valuable. She leaves a son and two daughters. 

—The vivacity of the American character was 
happily illustrated by the late Dr. Ray, of the 
Chicago Post, who during his life is said to have 
made and lost five fortunes. Five, however, in 
Chicago, is understood to be a little under the 
average, 

—Speaking of copyright, it is not a little cu- 
rious that the first man in England who had 
copy-money—i. e., a price for the copyright of a 
literary work—was a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
HammMonpD, and the work was his ‘* Annota on 
the New Testament.’? He was one of the most 
accomplished scholars of his time. This was 
two hundred years ago. 

—Miss CORNELIA JEFFERSON RANDOLPH, a 
yranddaughter of THomMas JEFFERSON, died a 

ew days since in Alexandria, Virginia, at the 
age of seventy-three. 

—Miss Fanny R. SpraGveE has been appoint- 
ed phonographic amanuensis in the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, at nearly double the pay 
of the other lady clerks, who write only long- 
hand. 

—HAns CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN was the son of 
a shoe-maker, and his family were so poor that 
at an early age he was apprenticed by his moth- 
er to a tailor; but he always detested manual 
labor, and made clever yerses when he was 
twelve years old. 

—Mr. RicHarp WALLACE, son and heir of the 
Marquis of Hertford, during the late siege of 
Paris, at an expense of $60,000, established an 
ambulance, paid down $10,000 for the bchoof 


of the victims of the bombardment, set up a | 
hospital at his own expense, and established in 


his own house another hospital for thirty pa- 
tients. He has in six months done more for 
charity than his father and grandfather did in 
sixty years. 

—Mr. Mot ey and family have arrived at the 
Hague, and taken possession of the charming 
old-fashioned villa which the Queen of Hollanc 
has placed at his disposal. It has beautiful gar- 
dens, kept only as the Dutch can keep them, and 
adjoins and communicates with the royal park. 

—Hopre & Co., the celebrated bankers of Am- 
sterdam, are said to be worth not less than forty 
millions of dollars, most of which has been made 
in the last ten years. 

—Some two years ago HEALY painted a por- 
trait of the Pope for Archbishop SpaLpInNe, of 
Baltimore. It being impossible to obtain a pri- 
vate sitting, the picture was painted from pho- 
tographs and from occasional views obtained in 
public. Cardinal ANTONELLI finally saw it, and 
liked it so much that he asked to send it to the 
Vatican, and thus Mr. Heaty has obtained a pri- 
vate sitting for the last picture that will be taken 
of the Pope, who, if he survive until the 13th of 
May next, will be seventy-eight years of age. 
The great interest, however, that attaches to 
Pius IX. is in the fact that if he lives until the 
16th of June next—only three months—he will 
have occupied the papal chair longer than any 
ope since St. PETER himself. There have been 
two or three instances where a pope has almost 
reached the twenty-fifth year, but not one who 
has fully entered upon it. 

—M. OLLIVIER, late Prime Minister of France, 
who has founded an asylum at Pollone, in Pied- 
mont, is preparing for publication a work en- 
titled ‘‘ My Ministry of the Second of January.” 
The first volume will be entitled ‘‘The Plebis- 
cite ;’’ the second, ‘* The War.”’ 

—SPuRGEON is often spoken of as an extraordi- 
nary specimen of precocity, having commenced 
preaching at Teversham when only seventeen, 
and making his first appearance in London when 
only nineteen. A similar precocity, however, is 
found in two of the most eloquent preachers 
France has produced—FENELON and Bossvuet. 
The former began to preach at the College of 
Plessis when only seventeen, and the latter, at 
the same age, before the most brilliant assem- 
blage in Paris, and with the greatest applause. 
It is added that his sermon was entirely extem- 
poraneous, and that he was allowed onlya few 
momenjs to think upon the subject he was to 
discuss. 

—President Barz, who is just now doing the 


amiable to our Commissioners, is a gentleman of’ 


about fifty-seven, courtly and pleasant, speaks 
Spanish and French with equal fluency, but En- 
glish only tolerably well. With the easy air of 
a perfect man of the world, he impresses one as 
a perfectly upright man, and that is the reputa- 
tion, on the whole, that he bears among the San 
Domingoes. : 

—It was very graceful in the Hon. 8. 8. Cox to 
propose the vote of thanks to Speaker BLaINeE, 
which was unanimously carried in the House of 
Representatives (except MUNGEN), but rendered 
doubly graceful by the admirable little speech 
made by Mr. Cox prefatory to the resolution. 
Those little amenities constitute the charm of 
political life in Washington. 

—Mrs. BISMARCK, according to a correspond- 
ent at Berlin, very seldom appears in public, or 
in the society of Berlin. In appearance she is an 
exceedingly plain woman. 

—Wiu11AM Howilrt, who is now seventy-six, 
is so fresh-looking and quick and strong in his 
movements that he would not be taken for over 
fifty-five. His conversation is delightful, full 
of anecdote, and told in the nicest, purest 
English, without accent or affectation. Mary 
Howirt is ten or fifteen years younger, dresses 
like a gay Quaker, and has something of the 
manners of a Friend. They have a daughter, a 
bright girl, possessing much artistic and literary 
talent, and who is equally as lovable as the fa- 
ther and mother. The parents are Spiritualists, 








and were at onetime, for three years, mediums; 
but now they say the medium power is, with 
them, ‘‘ played out.” 

—NILsson has to that extent became infitu- 
ated about Chicago that she has determined to 
plant about $75,000 there in real estate, and sce 
what it will produce. Davin A. Gage, one of 
those bright, engaging men for whom Chicago 
seems to be famous, is the man who has talked 
so sweetly to her about Chicago lots, and who 
expects to realize for her a ‘very, very large 
fortune in silvure and gold.” It is to be re- 
marked, in this connection, that Miss Ninsson 
has thrown up her London opera engagement 
for this season, and will spend the summer in 
the White Mountains and other nice places at- 
tractive to charming young ladies of about her 
years. 

—Dr. Wi1Lit1AM Howakp RvssELL, who seems 
to be one of the necessities of modern warfare 
as much as the commissariat, is an Irishman by 
birth, and combines the solid attainments and 
somewhat sullen gravity of the Englishman with 
the proverbial diffidence of the Celt. He lives 
like a “fine old Irish gentleman”’ at Versailles, 
keeps an excellent table, half a dozen horses, 
servants in proportion, and sometimes covers 
himself with decorations received from various 
potentates of Europe. 

—Little Lorra, the actress, was “christened” 
at New Orleans two or three weeks ago by the 
Rey. Dr. Leacock. She was simply and mod- 
estly attired, like a little lady, as she is, in the 
full meaning of the word, in a black silk under- 
skirt, deeply pleated at the hem, with an over- 
skirt and bodice of the same material, the over- 
skirt being looped at the sides. Over the bodice 
she wore bretelles ofa light blue silk, which con- 
trasted charmingly with the black of her dress, 
and was in excellent harmony with her fresh 
complexion and auburn hair, and looked as bright 
as the beautiful sky outside, which poured its 
gorgeous light into the room with a gencrous 
warmth. Ata signal of the venerable minister 
the company arose, and Lora knelt before a 
chair at the centre-table, and the company join- 
ed in prayer. The ceremony of baptism was 
then performed, Mr. LEAcocK reading the excr- 
cises from a relic of the past, which had been 
loaned for the oceasion by Miss Berrie Irwin, 
a granddaughter of the sage of Ashland, upon 
the fly-leafof which was inscribed the following: 
‘Hon. H. Ciay, Ashland, Kentucky, with the 
respectful regards of Mrs. T. ALLEBONE, Phila- 
delphia, 1848,’’ and presented by that lady when 
the great Harry of the West Joined the Epis- 
copal Church. After the christening they all 
went into the other room, where Thoms had 
provided certain things edible and potable that 
appealed to the finer sensibilities of those who 
were present. 

—Another sketch of Mr. DisRArxt, by a Bos- 
ton man, who begins by admiring his clotlies. 
“ Never,”’ says he, “was there a tiner triumph 
than in Mr. DisRaE.i’s frock-coat. The fit is 
perfect, but it is not the fit. There is a iinish 
and a poetry about his clothes which escape det- 
inition.” As for his manner, “his pecutiavity 
is his restlessness as to his hands. Ordinarily 
this is a mark of nervousness, but Mr. DiskaF., 
one would think, is not afflicted by misery of 
that description. However that may be, he can 
not keep his hands in one position for two min- 
utes together. He puts them on the box which 
is on the table before him; he shuts them; 
opens them; places one in his coat pocket. be- 
hind; puts ¢wo there; takes out his hendker- 
chief and puts it in again; folds his hands; 
opens them; puts his fingers merely on a table; 
boldly sticks his thumbs under his armpits, and 
tosses the collar of his coat back; again drops 
them at his side. Such are some of the move- 
ments he keeps up while delivering one of his 
set orations. Another peculiarity I will jot 
down for the benefit of the curious in orators’ 
distresses. I have observed that when he is 
about to say something satirical, one of those 
witty phrases that rest in the memory, and 
which are certainly not the creatures of the mo- 
ment, he slightly opens his legs and in a scaree- 
ly perceptible fashion bows down his body. As 
the cheers break out his figure seems quick- 
ened. If you are behind him you notice a 
change immediately. His accustomed conti- 
dence develops into audacity, and for a minute 
or two he appearato rule his audience.” 

—Mr. Donn PiatT met Mr. Mark Twain at a 
little dinner the other day in Washington, and 
was made merry by that man. Says Twain 
wears things, but evidently don’t think whether 
they are clothes or not. From under his bushy 
hair his face peers out, presenting a square, 
well-proportioned forehead, keen gray eyes, and 
hooked nose, a well-developed mouth, exhibit- 
ing a good deal of decision, and a chin that 
rounds out, supporting the whole—in no part 
of which will you find a particle of the humor 
for which he is distinguished. His face, on the 
contrary, is a sad one, and when all are in roars 
about him he continues in a state of dense so- 
lemnity. His voice is something quite extraor- 
dinary—a sort of cross between that of Horace 
GREELEY and Mr. LincoLn, and he drawls his 
words out in the most preposterous manner, 
that gives a drollery to what he says utterly be- 
yond description. 

—Mr. WILLIAM C, PRIME, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Journal of Commerce, and one of the 
most agreeable writers of the day, as well as a 
very traveled man, recently delivered in this city 
a lecture, in which, speaking of the location of 
the Church of the Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, he 
says that, while examining that location last 
spring, he discovered a portion of an ancient 
Hebrew wall, which he described as remaining 
some three hundred fect east of the Church of 
the Sepulchre. Should this prove to be a por- 
tion of the long-sought second wall, it sets at 
rest one great point of topographical discussion, 
and decides the fact that the Church of the Sep- 
ulchre is located on land which was outside of 
the ancient city walls. 

—Many of the most profound scholars and 
ablest publicists of the day are of Hebrew de- 
scent. Among others may be named D1sRAeE.t, 
CrEMIEUX, BORNE, MONTEFIORE, AUERBACH, 
Hernricu HEINE, JULES JANIN, GRACE AGUI- 
LAR, Foutp. In music—Herz, MEYERBEER, 
Harévy, GorTscHaLK. In drama—RAcuEL. 
In the United States—RAPHAEL, Wisp, LILIEN- 
THAL, LEESER, Er1nnorn, Noan, Isaacs. 

—Miss BELLE Su1TH, of Indiana, has just com- 
pleted for the Common Council of Washington 
a full-length portrait of the late Seeretary STan- 
TON that is said to be the best likeness extans 
of the great war miaister. : 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


{Aprit 1, 1871, 








Embroidered Java Canvas Tidy. 


‘To make this tidy a piece of white Java canvas of the size desired is required (the 
— is sixteen inches square), First work the open-work border, about an inch 
and a quarter from the outer edge. For this border draw out eight threads (double) 
of the canvas; to do this it is necessary to cut through the threads two inches from 
the outer edge. The projecting ends thus formed are hemmed down to the un- 
der side of the tidy, in such a manner as not to show on the outside, after 
having drawn out the threads. Sew the free crosswise threads of the open- 
work strip together with white linen thread in the manner shown by the 
illustration. ‘To do this work a button-hole stitch on four of the threads 
a fifth of an inch from one end, divide the four threads, wind two of 
them several times with the working thread, work a button-hole 
stitch on these two threads and two of the free threads a fifth of 
an inch from the other end, wind the last two threads and work 
them together at the still free end with the two following 
threads a fifth of an inch from the end. Continue in this 
manner. Fill the open space in the corner with a four- 
leaved figure worked with white linen thread in point 
de reprise. Cross stitch with black worsted the threads 
on each side of the open-work strip; the stitches which 
come in the corners must be worked on two lengthwise and 
two crosswise threads, and the others on four lengthwise and 
two crosswise threads, as shown by the illustration. Edge these 
stitches with point Russe worked with fine black sewing silk, and 
along this work points with black twisted wool in point Russe, as 
shown by the illustration, In order to form the fringe ravel the edge of 
the tidy to the points worked with the twisted wool. To fill the open 
spaces at the corners work in a few of the raveled threads, and cut them off 
to correspond in length to the remainder of the fringe. 


Trimmings for Blouse-Waists, Lingerie, Fichus, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
To make these trimmings transfer the designs to fine cambric or linen, and work 
the shell-shaped figures of Fig. 1 in satin stitch, and the remaining design figures 
in button-hole stitches, which are worked very loosely. All the figures of Fig. 2 are 
worked in satin and half-polka stitch. Cut away the material along the outer and 
inner edges of each figure, and run velvet, gros grain, silk, or satin ribbon through 
the strip as shown by the illustration. 


























EMBROIDERED JAVA 
Canvas Tipy. 


cloth part; they intersect each other at the middle of the brioche, and are, first 
fastened in the hollow there, after which one cord comes between each two scallops, 
and is drawn tightly, so as to form a groove, and fastened at the outer edge of the 
cloth. In the middle of the brioche place a cord loop. 


Netted Guipure Edgings for Lingerie, Handkerchiefs, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tnese edgings are suitable for ornamenting lingerie, handkerchiefs, covers 
ete. ‘Uhe foundation of both is worked with medium-sized linen thread in 
straight netting; the size of the mesh to be used may be seen from the 
illustration. Embroider the foundation of Fig. 2 in point d'esprit and 
point de reprise, and work the outer edge in button-hole stitch, as 
shown by the illustration. Fig. 1 is embroidered in point de toile 
and the figures afterward surrounded with running stitches of 
linen floss. In button-hole stitching the outer edge, form 
picots as shown by the illustration. To do this let the 
thread stand over as a loop after working the button-hole 
stitch at the point where the picot is to be formed. 
Cut away the surplus material below the button-hole 
stitch edge. 


Negligé Basket trimmed with Ruches. 

‘Tis negligé basket is made of steel springs and wire, covered 
with green cashmere arranged in box-pleats, and trimmed with 

ruches of green satin ribbon. On the upper edge of the basket is set 
a bag of green cashmere furnished with a shirr. Coarse green worsted 
cord, with slides and tassels, form the handle. ‘To make the basket three 
* . steel springs each forty-one inches and a fifth long, and one spring fifty-one 
_ inches and three-fifths long, are required. .Each spring must be two-fifths of an 
inch wide. Cover each spring with cashmere, and close it in a ring by letting 
the ends overlap each other two-fifths of an inch and sewing them together. ‘Then 
join two of the smaller ones by means of wire bars with the large ring, so that the 
latter comes in the middle. ‘lo do this make a perpendicular mark with chalk on 
the smaller rings at intervals of two inches and two-fifths, and on the large ring at 
intervals of three inches. Sew the end of a piece of bonnet wire 160 inches long, 
which must be closely wound with green worsted, in an upright position to one of 
the smaller rings at one of the points marked with chalk, then, after. an interval of 





Fig. 1.—Trooune ror Biouses, Lingerie, EtCc.—Wuits NeEpLE-Work. 


Brioche with Cloth and Knitted Cover. 

‘Tus round brioche is eighteen inches in diameter and six inches and a half deep, and is made 
of gray linen and curled hair. Furnish the outer edge of the brioche with a cover worked with 
dark red and light red worsted in loop stitch, and the remainder with a covering of red cloth. 
Dark red cord and tassels trim the brioche as shown by the illustration. For the knitted cover of 
the edge crochet a chain stitch foundation with dark red worsted, which must be of the same length 
as the circumference of the brioche, and three inches and three-quarters from the outer edge. 
Gather the upper veins of the stitches on a wooden kni tting-needle, take a second wooden knitting- 
needle and work as follows: Istwound.—SL (slip) the first st. (stitch), then hold a netting mesh two 
inches in circumference to the under side of the work, : 
pass the right-hand needle through the next st., as if 
to knit off, lay the thread around the needle as for knit- 
ting off, pass the thread down around the mesh, again 
around the needle and around the mesh; finally, once 
more around the needle, and then pass the three threads 
thrown over the needle through the stitch on the needle. 
This forms one loop st. In this way work one loop st. 
on each foundation st. K. (knit plain) the last st. 
Without drawing out the mesh turn the work, and knit 
the second round plain. Then draw out the mesh. 
Repeat these two rounds until the work is completed, 
but in the course of the work widen a st, at regular in- 
tervals, so that the cover corresponds to the shape of 
the brioche. ‘This widening must be done in the rounds 
which are worked plain. Having reached the part of 
the cover coming on the edge of the brioche, work 
without changing the number of st. Besides this, form 
small spots in the course of the work. For this lay on 
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Fig. 1.—Nerrep Guirure Epoine ror LINGERIZ, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


the light red worsted at the proper point, and with v 
it work six loop st. without cutting off the dark pg i" \\ 
thread, pass the latter loosely over the under side \K) 
of the six light st. ; then work with the dark thread ‘ar 
unto the point for the next light spot. In the fol- 

lowing plain round knit off the light st. with the 
light thread and the dark st. with the dark thread. 
Repeat these two rounds twice more for a row of 
spots. Having completed the knitted cover cast 
off, and sew the ends of the cover together so as 
not to show the seam on the outside; draw the 
cover over the brioche, and cover the bottom of the 
latter, and at the same time the seam made by sew- 
ing on the cover, with dark red or black enameled 
cloth. For the cloth cover cut a round piece of red 
cloth thirteen inches and three-quarters in diameter, 
cut the outer edge in ten equal, large, shallow scal- 
lops, pink the edges of the latter, and sew the cloth 
part on the uncovered part of the brioche. On the 
latter first sew a thin muslin cushion stuffed with 
wool or moss. Sew through the middle of the 
brioche with cord, and draw it tight, so as to form 
a hollow there. Then pass over the brioche five 
coarse red worsted cords, the ends of which are 
each finished with two loops and a tassel. These 
‘ords are somewhat longer than the diameter of the 
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NEGLIGE BASKET TRIMMED wiTH RUCHES. 


Fig. 2.—Troiminc ror Buiouses, LiIncerte, er¢c.—Wuite NEEDLE-Work. 


| two inches and four-fifths, fasten it to the larger ring at one of the points marked with chalk, and 


then, after an interval of two inches and four-fifths, to the still free smaller ring. Now carry the 
wire along the last ring to the next point marked with chalk, sew it to the ring, bend it down, and 
after an interval of two inches and four-fifths fasten it to the large ring at the next point marked 
with chalk, and, after an interval of two inches and four-fifths, fasten it to the following smaller 
ring; bend it and proceed as before, until the rings are connected by seventeen such bars. Set on 


(a box-pleated strip of green cashmere three inches and a fifth wide between the upper and middle 


ring, and cover the space between the middle and under rings in the same manner. To the inside 


| of the under ring sew #.pasteboard bottom covered with green cashmere on both sides, and corre- 


sponding in circumference to the ring. With the un- 
der edge of the under ring join the small ring left over 
for a stand. ‘To the upper edge of the basket thus far 
completed sew a bag of cashmere eleven inches and a 
quarter deep, and of the requisite width, the. upper 
edge of which is hemmed an inch wide, and furnished 
with a shirr, through which run two pieces of green 
worsted braid. Each of these strings is passed through 
a wooden ring covered with green worsted. ‘The 
handle is formed of two pieces of coarse green worsted 
cord, each tweaty-seven inches long, which are passed 
through two wooden rings covered with green worsted 
and finished with tassels, the ends of which are fast- 
ened separately to the upper edge of the basket, as 
shown by the illustration. . Finally, cover each ring 
of the basket, and at the same time the seam made bv 
sewing on the cashmere strips, with a box-pleated 
ruche made of green satin ribbon an inch and a quar- 
ter wide. 


Briocue with Crotn ano Kyirrep 
Cover. 
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Tapestry Border for Chairs, Sofas, etc. 
See illustration on page 197. 

Tus border, joined with strips of plush, forms 
a beautiful covering for chairs, sofas, etc. It is 
worked on canvas with worsted and silk in cross 
stitch. The description of symbols under the illus- 
tration indicates the colors to be used. Work the 
bird with ‘silk in the colors indicated, and the re- 
maining figures with worsted. 





THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 


HE Ladies of Llangollen belonged by birth to 
a distinguished circle, Lady Fleanor Butler 
being sister to John, sixteenth Earl of Ormonde; 
while Miss Ponsonby, ‘‘the serene Zara,” was a 
member of the Bessborough family. Born in Dub- 
lin—local tradition says on the same day of the same 
year, though other accounts give Lady Eleanor some 
years’ seniority—-they lost their parents during in- 
fancy, and early resolved to retire together from 
the world. 
Young, beautiful, and accomplished, their friends 
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were naturally opposed 
to the idea of losing 
them, especially those 
of Lady Eleanor, for 
whose hand there were 
many suitors,and whose 
relatives placed her un- 
der close surveillance. 
From this she managed 
to escape, and was for 
some time missing ; but 
at length she and Miss 
Ponsonby were discov- 
ered in disguise on 
board a merchant ves- 
sel about to sail from 
Waterford Harbor. 

Though captured and 
carried home, all at- 
tempts to alienate them 
were vain. Opposition 
only strengthened their 
romantic resolution, 
and in 1778 they again 
eloped to a sea-port, 
whence they sailed in a 
trading vessel for North 
Wales. This time they 
took a trusted servant 
of the house of Or- 
monde into their con- 
fidence, and telling her 
their destination, de- 
puted her to announce 
their safe arrival, and re- 
quest that their allow- 
ances be transmitted to 
them. Vanquished at 
last by the determina- 
tion of the devoted 
couple, their relations 
yielded, and so far in- 
creased their income 
that they were enabled 
to form a lovely retreat 
in Plas Newydd, near 
Llangollen. ‘Their cot- 
tage was surrounded by 
two acres of pleasure- 
grounds, which Lady 
Eleanor specially su- 
perintended, while Miss 
Ponsonby managed the 
house and directed two 
female servants. Their 
humble neighbors, who 
knew them only as “the 
Ladies of the Vale,” 
soon discovered their 
kind hearts and open 
hands, and sought as- 
sistance and counsel 
from them in every dif- 
ficulty. 

Meantime their sin- 
gular story grew wide- 
ly known, and it be- 
came the fashion to 
visit their picturesque 
seclusion. Many pil- 
grimages were made ex- 
pressly to their abode, 
and no traveler of any 
social or intellectual 
distinction ever quitted 
North Wales without 
endeavoring to see the 
two heroines of Llan- 
gollen. As they were 
cheerful, hospitable, and 
accessible, and their re- 
cluse life sprang from 
no misanthropy, and in 
no degree lessened their 
interest in the outer 
world, would-be visitors 
were rarely disappoint- 
ed. 

One of the most re- 
markable of these, and 
the first to give a de- 
tailed record of her vis- 
it, was Madame De 
Genlis. ‘* We reached 
the cottage,” says she, 
“about sunset ; the two 
friends had been pre- 
pared for our arrival by 
a letter sent by courier 
thatmorning. Wewere 
received with a grace, 
cordiality, and amia- 
bility of which it is im- 
possible to give an idea. 
I could not tire of ob- 
serving these persons, 
so interesting by their 
united and devoted life. 
I saw no trace of the 
vanity which enjoys ex- 
citing wonder. ‘They 
loved and lived with 
such simplicity that the 
astonishment of spec- 
tators was soon changed 
toaffection. Their man- 
ners and conversation 
were equally unaffected 
and sincere. Iwas sur-, 
prised to find with what 
fluency and correctness 
they spoke French after 
so many years of pro- 
found seclusion. I was 
also struck by the con- 
trast in their appear- 
ance, Lady Eleanor 

ad a charming face, 
beaming with health 
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TAPESTRY BORDER FOR CHAIRS, SOFAS, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; & 1st-(darkest), & 2d, © 8d (lightest), Green ; © 1st (darkest), ® 2d, © 3d (lightest), Red; © 1st darkest’ © 2d, 8d (lightest), 


Fawn; % ist (darkest), % 2d, U 3d (lightest), Blue; © 1st (darkest), 8 2d (lightest), Gray. 


and freshness, and an 
air of the most spark- 
ling vivacity. Miss 
Ponsonby was tall, with 
a beautiful figure, and 
a pale, pensive {ave. 
It seemed as though the 
one had been born in 
that solitude in which 
she was so happy, for 
her untroubled air did 
not evince the slightest 
memory of the world’s 
idle pleasures. While 
the other, gentle and 
reflective, though too 
frankly innocent to feel 
secret remorse for her 
immurement, appeared 
to cherish some regrets. 
A fine library, contain- 
ing the best works in 
English, French, and 
Italian, supplied them 
with inexhaustible oc- 
cupation and amuse- 
ment; because reading 
is not really profitable 
unless there is time to 
read again. The inte- 
rior of the house was en- 
chanting, from its well- 
proportioned rooms, 
elegant furniture and 
ornaments, and exqui- 
site views disclosed by 
every window. The 
drawing-room was dec- 
orated with charming 
landscapes drawn from 
nature by Miss Pon- 
sonby. Lady Eleano 

was an excellent musi- 
cian; both of them 
adorned the house with 
marvelously beautiful 
needle-work. Miss 
Ponsonby, who had the 
prettiest handwriting I 
ever saw, made some 
choice manuscript se- 
lections in verse and 
prose, and ornamented 
them with vignettes and 
borders in the best 
taste, which formed a 
precious volume.” 

The last record of a 
visit to the Ladies of 
the Vale presents them 
in that eccentric light 
which we suppose grew 
stronger with the ad- 
vance of years. The 
oddities so piquant and 
enchanting in youth be- 
came tiresome and ab- 
surd in age, but Prince 
Puchlee Muskan—sol- 
dier, author, . wit— 
though himself a young, 
gay, and gallant gentle- 
man, had yet sympathy 
enough to discern not 
only traces of. courtly 
breeding, but the soul 
of faithful mutual ten- 
derness in the two ec- 
centric old women. 
Writing to a lady in 
Germany in July, 1828, 
he says that while at 
Llangollen he accepted 
from them ‘‘a graceful 
invitation ‘to lunch,” 
and proceeds to de- 
scribe his reception: “I 
arrived amidst the most 
charming _ neighbor- 
hood, driving through 
a very nice pleasure- 
ground, at a small, 
tasteful Gothic house, 
just opposite Castle 
Dinas Bran, to view 
which apertures had 
been cut through the 
foliage of lofty trees. 
The two ladies met me 
at the foot of the stairs, 
Fortunately I was pre- 
pared for their singu- 
larities; otherwise I 
might have lost coun- 
tenance. Imagine two 
ladies, one eighty-three, 
small and brisk in fig- 
ure; the other appar- 
ently somewhat youn- 
ger, tall and imposing. 
Both wore their still 
abundant hair combed 
straight and powdered, 
a gentleman’s round 
hat, cravat, boots, and 
waistcoat, a short skirt, 
and a blue cloth gar- 
ment over all, which 
was a happy medium 
between a male coat and 
a female riding-habit. 
Appended to this amaz- 
ing costume Lady El- 
eanor wore the grand 
cordon of St. Louis 
round her waist, the 
same order round her- 
neck, the cross at her: 
button-hole, and a sik. 
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ver lily (almost life-size) as a star on her breast. 
‘Yhese were presents from the Bourbons. The 
coup d'eil, you see, was ludicrous enough ; but 
in manner these ladies were cordial, easy, yet 
retaining the stateliness of the ancien régime— 
courteous without the slightest formality, with 
that charmingly cheerful, unobtrusive politeness 
characteristic of great people in a past epoch, 
bat unhappily swept away in the turmoil of 
our industrial century, when every one is 60 
earnest and business-like. It was touching to 
remark the unceasing tenderness with which the 
younger of the two watched her somewhat feeble 
friend, quietly supplying her wants and. antici- 
pating her wishes.” ‘I'he clever and kind-hearted 
German prince was only just in time to see the 
old friends together. In the following June 
Lady Eleanor died, and her bereaved friend fol- 
lowed herin 1831. Their cottage was long since 
said to be a ruin, but their names are recorded, 
with that of an attached servant, on a pyramidal 
monument in Plas Newydd church-yard, and the 
poor of the neighborhood still cherish traditions 
of the good and charitable Ladies of the Vale. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tux Avtnor or “Joun Havurax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Hawwaug was fond of the Moat House; in the 
way that we are often fond of people thrown tem- 
porarily in our way, thinking, “*I should like 
you if I knew you,” but well aware that this will 
never happen. Often, as in her walks she passed 
by the gray old walls, she could quite understand 

. Rivers’s strong clinging to the only home he 
ever knew, the resting-place of his family for 
generations. She sympathized keenly in his ad- 
miration for its quaint nooks and corners within 
—its quainter aspect without; for the moat had 
been drained, and turned into a terraced garden, 
and the old draw-bridge into a bridge leading to 
it; so that it was the most original and interesting 
house possible. 

Miss ‘'helluson would haye gone there often, 
but for a conviction that its inhabitants did not 
approve of this: Wide as their circle was, and 
endless as were their entertainments, it was not 
what Hannah called a hospitable house. That is, 
it opened its doors wide at stated times; gave the 
most splendid dinners and balls; but if you went 
in accidentally or uninvited, you were received 
both by the family and servants with civil sur- 
prise. Hannah was once calling of an evening 
after an early dinner, when the effort to get her 
an egg to her tea seemed to throw the whole es- 
tablishment, from the butler downward, into such 
dire confusion that she never owned to being 
“hungry” at the Moat House again. 

Nor was it a place to bring a child to. Rosie, 
always good at home, was sure to be naughty at 
the Moat House; and then grandmamma and 
aunts always told papa of it, and papa came back 
and complained to Aunt Hannah; and Aunt 
Hannah was sometimes sorry, sometimes indig- 
nant. So the end was that she and the child 
never went there unless specially invited; and 
that paradise of most little people—‘* grandmam- 
ma’s house” and ‘‘ grandmamma’s garden”—was 
to Rosie Rivers a perfect blank. 

Nevertheless, Aunt Hannah never looked at 
the lovely old house without a sense of tender re- 
gret; for it was so very lovely, and might have 
been so dear. Perhaps it would be, one day, 
when Rosie, its heir’s sole heiress, reigned as 
mistress there. A change which another ten or 
fifteen years were likely enough to bring about, 
as Sir Austin was an old man, and young Austin, 
the hapless eldest son, would never inherit any 
thing. Every body knew, though nobody said 
it, that the Keverend Bernard Rivers would be in 
reality his father’s successor. Even Lady Rivers, 
who was a rich young widow when she became 
Sir Austin’s wife, and had a comfortable jointure 
house in another county, openly referred to that 
time, and as openly regretted that her step-son 
did not turn his thoughts to a second marriage. 

** But he will soon, of course; and you ought 
to take every opportunity of suggesting it to him, 
Miss 'Thelluson ; for, in his position, it is really 
his duty, and he says one of the great advantages 
you are to him is that you always keep him up 
to his duty.” 

To these remarks Hannah seldom answered 
more than a polite smile. She made a point of 
never discussing Mr. Rivers’s marriage ; first, 
because if his family had no delicacy ou the sub- 
ject, she had; and second, because every day 
convinced her more and more that he was sincere 
when he told her he had no present intention of 
the kind. 

Yet he was perfectly cheerful now—not ex- 
actly in his old buoyant fashion, but in a content- 
ed, equable way, that Hannah, at least, liked 
much better. ‘Theirs was a cheerful house, too. 
“Use hospitality without grudging” was Ber- 
nard’s motto; and he used it, as she once sug- 
gested to him, principally to those ‘‘ who can not 
repay thee.” So the House on the Hill—the 
clergyman’s house—was seldom empty, but had 
always bed and board at the service of any who 
required it or enjoyed it. Still this kind of hos- 
pitality, simple as it was, kept Hannah very busy 
always. Not that she objected to it—nay, she 
rather liked it; it roused her dormant social 
qualities, made her talk more and look brighter 
and better—indeed, some people congratulated 
her on having grown ten years younger since she 
came to Easterham. She felt so herself, at any 
rate. 

Besides this outside cheerfulness in their daily 
life, she and her brother-in-law, since their quar- 
rel and its making-up, seemed to have got on to- 
gether better than ever. Her mind was settled on 
the marriage question ; she dreaded no immediate 





changes, and he seemed to respect her all the 
more for having ‘‘ shown fight” on the question 
of Grace Dixon—alas! Mrs. Dixon no longer 
now—she took off her wedding-ring, and was 
called plain Grace ; she had no right to any other 


‘*And my boy has no name either,” she said 
once, with a pale, patient face, when, the worst 
of her sorrow haying spent itself, she went about 
her duties, outwardly resigned. 

‘* Never mind!” Waren’ replied, with a choke 
in her throat. ‘‘He must make himself one.” 
And then they laid the subject aside, and dis- 
cussed it no more. 

Neither did she and her brother-in-law open it 
up again. it was one of the sore inevitables, the 
painful awkwardnesses, best not talked about. 
In truth—in the position in which she and Mr. 
Rivers stood to one another—how could they 
talk about it ? 

‘The Rivers family did sometimes; they had 
a genius for discussing unpleasant topics. But 
heuwriy the approaching marriage of Mr. Mel- 
ville and Adeline annihilated this one. 

“* Under the circumstances nobody could speak 
to him about it, you know; it might hurt his 
feelings,” said the happy bride elect. ‘‘And 
pray keep Grace out of his way, for he knows 
her well; she was brought up in his family. A 
very nice family, are they not?” 

Hannah allowed they were. She sometimes 
watched the dowager Mrs. Melville among her 
tribe of step-daughters, whom she had brought 
up, and who returned her care with un d 


. 


** Perfectly happy? Are you quite sure?” 

“© Quite sure.” 

‘Then I suppose I ought to be.” 

Yet he sighed, and very soon after he rose 
with some excuse about a. sermon he had to look 
over; went into his study, whence, contrary. to 
his custom, he did not emerge for the rest of the 
evening. . 

Hannah sat alone, and rather uncomfortable. 
Had she vexed him in any way? Was he not 
glad she declared herself happy, since, of neces- 
sity, his kindness helped to make her so? For 
months now there had never come a cloud be- 
tween them. ‘their first quarrel was also their 
last. By this time they had, of course, grown 
perfectly used to one another’s ways ; their life 
flowed on in its even course—a pleasant river, busy 
as.it was smooth. Upon its surface floated peace- 
fully that happy, childish life, developing. into 
more beauty every day. ie was not exactly 
a baby now; aut Sen when she trotted along 
the broad garden walk, holding tightly papa’s 
hand on one side and auntie’s on the other, there 
came into Hannah’s mind that lovely picture of 
‘Tennyson's : : 

“ And in their double love secure 

The little maiden walked demure, 

Pacing with downward eyelids pure.” 
That was the picture which she saw in a vision, 
and had referred to—why had it vexed the father ? 
Did he think she “spoiled” Rosie? But love 
never spoils any child, and Aunt Hannah could 
be stern too, if uecessary. She made as few laws 





tenderness, thought of poor Grace, and—sighed. 

Adeline’s marriage was carried out without 
delay. It seemed a great, satisfaction to every 
body, anda relief likewise. Young Mr. Melville, 
who was rather of a butterfly temperament, had 
fluttered about this noone of pretty girls for the 
last ten years. He had, in fact, loved through 
the family, beginning with the eldest, when they 
were playfellows, then transferring his attections 
to Helen, and being supposed to receive a death- 
blow on her engagement; which, however, he 
speedily recovered, to carry on a long flirtation 
with the handsome Bertha; finally, to every 
body’s wonder, he settled down to Adeline, who 
was the quietest, the least pretty, and the only 
one out of the four who really loved him. 

Bertha was vexed at first, but soon took con- 
solation. ‘‘* After all, I only cared to flirt with 
him, and I can do it just as well when he is my 
brother-in-law. Brothers are so stupid; but a 
brother-in-law, of one’s own age, will be so very 
convenient. Miss ‘Thelluson, don’t you find it 
so?” 

Hannah scarcely answered this—one of the 
many odd things which she often heard said at 
the Moat House. However, she did not consider 
it her province to notice them. ‘The Riverses 
were Bernard's ‘‘ people,” as he aftectionately 
called them, and his loving eye saw all their faults 
very small, and their virtues very large. Han- 
nah tried, for his sake, to do the same. Only, 
the better she knew them the more she determ- 
ined on one thing—to hold firmly to her point, 
that she, and she alone, should have the bring- 
ing up of little Rosie. 

‘*] dare say you will think me very conceit- 
ed,” she said one night to Rosie’s tather—the 
winter evenings were drawing in again, and they 
were sitting together talking, in that peaceful 
hour after *‘ the children are asleep”—“‘ but I do 
believe that I, her. mother’s sister, can bring up 
Rosie better than any body else. First, because 
I love her best, she being of my own blood ; sec- 
ondly, because not all women, not even all mo- 
thers, have the real motherly heart. Shall I tell 
you a story I heard to-day, and Lady Rivers in- 
stanced it as ‘right discipline?’ But it is only a 
baby story; it may weary you.” 

‘* Nothing ever wearies me that concerns Rosie 
—and you.” 

“* Well, then, there is an Easterham lady—you 
meet her often at dinner-parties—young and pret- 
ty, and capital at talking of maternal duties. She 
has a little girl of six, and the little girl did 
wrong in some small way, and was told to say 
she was sorry. ‘I have said it, mamma, seven- 
ty times seven—to myself.’ (A queer speech; 
but children do say such queer things sometimes; 
Rosie does already.) ‘But you must say it to 
me,’ said mamma. ‘I wont,’ said the child. 
And then the mother stood, beating and shaking 
her, at intervals, for nearly an hour. At last the 
little thing fell into convulsions of sobbing. 
‘Fetch me the water-jug, and I'll pour it over 
her.’ (Which she did, wetting her through.) 
‘This is the way | conquer my children.’ Now,” 
said Hannah Thelluson, with flashing eyes, ‘‘if 
any strange woman were ever to try to ‘conquer’ 
my child—” 

“Keep yourself quiet, Hannah,” said Mr. 
Rivers, half smiling, and gently patting her hand. 
‘*No ‘strange woman’ shall ever interfere be- 
tween you and Rosie.” 

‘** And you will promise never to send her to 
school at Paris or any where else, as Lady Rivers 
proposed the other day, when she is old enough ? 
Oh, papa” (she sometimes called him ‘‘ papa,” as 
a compromise between ‘‘ Bernard,” which he 
wished, and ‘‘ Mr. Rivers”), ‘‘1 think I should 
go frantic if any body were to take my child away 
from me.” 

‘* Nobody ever shall,” said he, earnestly press- 
ing her hand, which he had not yet let go. Then, 
after a pause, and a troubled stirring of the fire 
—his habit when he was perplexed—he added, 
** Hannah, do you ever look into the future at 
all?” 

‘*Rosie’s future? Yes, often.” 

**No; your own.” 

“*T think—not much,” Hannah replied, after 
slight hesitation, and trying to be as truthful as 
she could. ‘‘When first I came here I was 
doubtful how our plan would answer ; but it has 
answered admirably. I desire no change. I 
am orly too happy in my present life,” 





as possible ; but those she did make were irrevo- 
cable, and Rosie knew this already. She never 
cried for a thing twice over—and, oh, how touch- 
ing was her trust, how patient her resigning! 

**T don’t know how far you will educate your 
little niece,” wrote Lady Dunsmore, in the early 
days of Hannah’s willing task; ‘‘ but 1 am quite 
certain she will educate you.” 

So she did; and Hannah continually watched 
in wonder the little new-born soul, growing as 
fast as the body, and spreading out its wings daily 
in farther and fairer flights, learning, she knew 
not how, more things than she had taught it, or 
could teach. ; 

Then Rosie comforted her aunt so—with the 
same sweet, dumb comfort that Hannah used to 
get from flowers and birds and trees, But here 
was a living flower, which God had given her to 
train up into beauty, blessing her with twice the 
blessedness she gave. In all her little household 
worries, Rosie s unconscious and perpetual well- 
spring of happiness soothed Hannah indescriba- 
bly, and never more so than in some bitter days 
which followed that day, when Mr. Rivers seem- 
ed to have suddenly returned to his old miserable 
self, and to be dissatisfied with every thing and 
every body. 

Even herself. She could not guess why; but 
sometimes her brother-in-law actually scolded 
her, or, what was worse, he scolded Rosie ; quite 
needlessly, for the child was an exceedingly good 
child, And then Aunt Hannah’s indignation was 
roused. More than once she thought of giving 
him a severe lecture, as she had occasionally done 
before, and he declared it did him good. Buta 
certain diffidence restrained her. What right, in- 
deed, had she to ‘‘ pitch into him,” as he had 
laughingly called it, when they were no blood re- 
lations ?—if blood gives the right of fault-finding, 
which some people suppose. ood friends, as she 
and Mr. Rivers were, Hannah scrupled to claim 
more than the rights of friendship, which scarce- 
ly justify a lady in saying to a gentleman in his 
own house, ‘‘ You are growing a perfect, bear, 
and I would much rather have your room than 
your company.” 

Which was the truth. Just now, if she had 
not had Rosie’s nursery to take refuge in, and 
Rosie’s little bosom to fly to, burying her head 
there oftentimes, and drying her wet eyes upon 
the baby pinafore, Aunt Hannah would have had 
a sore time of it, 

And yet she was so sorry for him—so sorry! 
If the old cloud were permanently to return, what 
should she do? What possible influence had she 
over him? She was neither his mother nor sis- 
ter, if, indeed, either of those ties permanently 
affect a man who has once:been married, and 
known the closest sympathy, the strongest in- 
fluence a man can know. Many atime, when he 
was very disagreeable, her heart sank down like 
lead ; she would carry Rosie sorrowfully out of 
papa’s way, lest she should vex him, or be made 
naughty by him; conscious, as she clasped the 
child to her bosom, of that dangerous feeling 
which men sometimes rouse in women—even 
fathers in mothers—that their children are much 
pleasanter company than themselves. 

Poor Bernard! poor Hannah! Perhaps the 
former should have been wiser, the latter more 
quick-sighted. But men are not always Solons ; 
and Hannah was a rather peculiar sort of woman. 
She had so completely taken her own measure, 
and settled her voluntary destiny, that it never 
occurred to her she was not quite the old maid 
she thought herself, or that, like other mortal 
creatures, her lot, as well as her individuality, 
was liable to be modified by circumstances. When 
Bernard once told her she was a well-liked per- 
son, growing very popular at Easterham, she 
smiled, rather pleased than not; but when he 
hinted that an elderly rector, a rich widower, who 
had Iately taken to visiting constantly at the 
House on the Hill, did not visit there on his ac- 
count, but hers, Miss Thelluson at first looked 
innocently uncomprehending, then annoyed, as if 
her brother-in-law had made an unseemly jest. 
He never made it again. And soon afterward, 
either from her extreme coldness of manner, or 
some other cause, the rector suddenly vanished, 
and was no more seen. 

Presently, and just at the time when she woud 
have been most glad of visitors to cheer up her 
brother-in-law, their house seemed to grow 
strangely empty. Invitations ceased, even those 
at the Moat House being fewer and more formal, 











And in one of her rare visits there Lady Rivers 
had much annoyed her by dragging in—apropos 
of Adeline’s marriage, and the great advantage 
it was for girls to get early settled in life—a point- 
ed allusion to the aforesaid rector, and his persist- 
ent attentions. 

“Which, of course, every body noticed, my 
dear. Every body notices every thing in East- 
erham. And allow me to say that if he does 
mean any thing, you may count on my best 
wishes. Indeed, 1 think, all things considered, 
to marry him would be the very best thing you 
could do.” 

“*Thank you; but I have not the slightest in- 
tention of doing it.” 

‘*'Then do you never mean to marry at all?” 

‘¢ Probably not,” replied Hannah, trying hard 
to keep up that air of smiling politeness, which 
she had hitherto found as repellent as a crystal 
wall against impertinent intrusiveness. ‘‘ But, 
really, these things can not possibly interest any 
one but myself. Not even benevolent Kaster- 
ham.” 

**Pardon me. Benevolent Easterham is tak- 
ing far too much interest in the matter, and in 
yourself, too, I am sorry to say,” observed Lady 
Rivers, mysteriously, ‘‘ But, of course, it is no 
business of mine.” 

And with a displeased look the old lady dis- 
appeared to other guests, giving Hannah unmis- 
takably ‘‘the cold shoulder” for the remainder 
of the evening. 

This did not afflict her much, for she was used 
to it. Of far greater consequence was it when, 
a little while after, she saw by Bernard's looks 
that his spirits had risen, and he was almost his 
old self again. It always pleased him when his 
sister-in-law was invited to the Moat House, and 
made herself agreeable there, as she resvulutely 
did. ‘The habit of accepting a man’s bread and 
salt, and then making one’s self disagreeable in 
the eating of it, or abusing it afterward, was a 
phase of fashionable morality not yet attained to 
by Miss Thelluson. She did not care to visit 
much; but when she did go out, she enjoyed 
herself as much as possible. 

** Yes, it has been a very pleasant evening; 
quite lively—for the Moat House,” she would 
have added, but checked herself. It was touch- 
ing to see Bernard’s innocent admiration of every 
thing at the Moat House. ‘lhe only occasions 
when it vexed her was when they showed so 
little appreciation of him. 

** Oh, why can he not always be as good as he 
is to-night!” thought Hannah, when, as they 
walked home together, which they did some- 
times of fine evenings instead of ordering the 
carriage, he talked pleasantly and cheerfully the 
whole way. They passed through the silent, 
shut-up village, and up the equally silent hill- 
road to the smooth ‘‘down” at its top. ‘There 
the extreme quietness and loneliness, and the 
mysterious beauty of the frosty starlight, seemed 
to soothe him into a more earnest mood, impart- 
ing something of the feeling which bright winter 
nights always gave to Hannah—that sense of 
nearness to the invisible which levels all human 
griefs, and comforts all mortal pain. 

‘* Perhaps, after all,” said he, when they had 
been speaking on this subject, ‘‘it does not so 
very much matter whether one is happy or mis- 
erable during one’s short life here; or one is in- 
clined to feel so on a night like this, and talking 
together as you and [ do now. ‘Ihe only thing 
of moment seems to be to have patience and do 
one’s duty.” 

‘**T think it does matter,” Hannah answered ; 
but gently, so as not to frighten away the good 
angel which she rejoiced to see returning. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple do their duty much better when they are 
happy. I can not imagine a God who could ac- 
cept only the sacrifices of the miserable. We 
must all suffer, less or more; but I never would 
suffer one whit more, or longer, than I could 
help.” 

** Would you not ?” 

‘No, nor would J make others suffer. What 
do you think the child said to me yesterday, 
when I was removing her playthings at bed-time ? 
I suppose I looked grave, for she said, ‘Poor 
Tannie! Isn’t Tannie sorry to take away Rosie's 
toys?’ ‘annie was sorry, and would gladly have 
given them all back again if she could. Don’t 
you think,” and Hannah lifted her soft, gray, 
truthful eyes to the winter sky, ‘‘ that if Tannie 
feels thus, so surely must God ?” 

Mr. Rivers said nothing; but he pressed slightly 
the arm within his, and they walked on, taking 
the ‘‘sweet counsel together” which is the best 
privilege of real friends. It was like old days 
come back again, and Hannah felt so glad. 

“‘ Now you may perceive,” Bernard said, after 
a little, apropos of nothing, ‘‘ why the charm- 
ing young ladies who come about my sisters, and 
whom they think I don’t admire half enough, do 
not attract me as I suppose they ought to do. 
They might have done so once, before I had 
known sorrow; but now they sem to me so 
‘young,’ shallow, and small. One half of me 
—the deepest half—they never touch; nor do 
my own people either, For instance, the things 
we have been talking of to-night I should never 
dream of speaking about to any body—except 
you.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” replied Hannah, gratified. 

Had she thought herself bound to tell the full 
truth, she might have confessed that there was 
a time when she, on her part, thought Mr. Rivers, 
as he thought these girls, ‘‘ young, shallow, and 
small.” She did not now. Either he had al- 
tered very much, or she had much misjudged 
him. Probably both was the case. He had 
grown older, graver, more earnest, She did not 
feel the least like his mother now; he was often 
much wiser than she, and she gladly owned this. 
** would have relieved her honest mind to owa 
likewise a few other trifles on which she had been 
egregiously mistaken. But in some things, and 
especially those which concerned herself and her 
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own feelings, Hannah was still a very shy wo- 


an. 
me Not that I have a word to say against those 
charming girls,” continued he, relapsing into his 
gay mood. ‘‘ No doubt they are very charming, 
the Misses Melville and the rest. 


‘He that loves a rosy cheek, 
And a coral lip admires,’ 


may find enough to admire in them. Only—only 
—you remember the last verse?” And he re- 
peated it, with a tender intonation that rather 
surprised Hannah— 
“*But a true and constant mind, — 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
. Hearts in equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires.’ 


That is my theory of loving—is it yours?” 

**T should fancy it is most people’s who have 
ever deeply thought about the matter.” 

*¢ Another theory I have, too,” he went on, 
apparently half in earnest, half in jest, ‘‘ that the 
passion comes to different people, and at differ- 
ent times of their lives, in very contrary ways. 
Some ‘fall’ in love as I did, at first sight, with 
my lost darling”’—he paused a full minute. 
‘Others walk into love deliberately, with their 
eyes open; while a few creep into it blindfold, 
and know not where they are going till the band- 
age drops, and then—” 

‘*¢ And which of these do you suppose was the 
case of Adeline and Mr. Melville?” 

‘*Good Heavens! I was not thinking of Ade- 
line and Mr. Melville at all.” 

He spoke with such needless acerbity that 
Hannah actually laughed, and then begged his 
pardon, which seemed to offend him only the 
more. She did not know how to take him, his 
moods were so various and unaccountable. But 
whatever they were, or whatever he was, she felt 
bound to put up with him; nay, she was happier 
with him in any mood than when far apart from 
him, as when he had held himself aloof from her 
of late. 

‘You are very cross to me,” said she, simply, 
“but I do not mind it. I know you have many 
things to vex you; only do please try to be as good 
as you can. And you might as well as not be 
good to me.” 

‘* Be good to you!” 

‘““Yes; for though I may vex you sometimes, 
as I seem to have done lately, I do not really 
mean any harm.” 

‘*Harm! PoorHannah! Why, you wouldn’t 
harm a fly. And yet’—he stopped suddenly, 
took both her hands, and looked her hard in the 
face—‘‘ there are times when I feel as if I hated 
the very sight of you.” 

Hannah stood aghast. Such unkind, cause- 
lessly unkind words! Hate her—why? Be- 
cause she reminded him of his wife! And yet, 
except for a certain occasional ‘‘ family” look, 
no two sisters could be more unlike than she and 
Rosa. Even were it not so, what a silly, nay, 
cruel reason for disliking her! And why had 
not the dislike shown itself months ago, when he 
seemed to prize her all the more for belonging to 
the departed one, whom he still fondly called his 
‘lost darling ?” 

Miss Thelluson could not understand it at all. 
She was first startled ; then inexpressibly pained. 
The tears came and choked her. She would have 
run away if she could; but as she could not, she 
walked on, saying nothing, for she literally had 
not a word to say. 

Mr. Rivers walked after her. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon. I have spoken wildly, ridiculously. 
You must forgive. You see I am not such a 
calm, even temperament as you. Oh, Hannah, 
do forgive me. I did not mean what I said—I 
did not, indeed.” 

‘* What did you mean, then?” 

A question which some people, well versed in 
the science which Mr. Rivers had just been so 
eloquently discussing, may consider foolish in the 
extreme, showing Hannah to have been, not mere- 
ly the least self-conscious, but the most purblind 
of her sex. Shewasneither. But there are na- 
tures so exceedingly single-minded and straight- 
forward that what seems to them not a right or 
fitting thing to be done they no more think of 
doing themselves, or of suspecting others of do- 
ing, than of performing that celebrated feat of 
‘< jumping over the moon.” Besides, her idea of 
herself was, in many ways, as purely imaginary 
as her idea of her brother-in-law. ‘Che known, 
notable fact that ‘‘hate” is often only the ago- 
nized expression of a very opposite feeling never 
once suggested itself to the innocent mind of 
Hannah Thelluson. 

They had by this time reached their own gate. 
Her hand was on the latch, not reluctantly. He 
took it off. 

“* Don’t go in—not just this moment, when you 
are displeased with me. ‘The night is so fine, and 
there is nobody about.” (What would that mat- 
ter? Hannah thought.) ‘‘ Just walk a few steps 
further, while I say to you something which I have 
had on my mind to say for weeks past: a mes- 
sage—no, not a message, but a sort of commission 
from a friend of mine.” 

By his hesitation, his extreme awkwardness 
and uncomfortableness of manner, Hannah guess- 
ed directly what it was. ‘*Et tu, Brute!” she 
could have bitterly said, remembering the annoy- 
ance to which she had been just subjected by 
Lady Rivers, whom she had seen afterward in 
close conclave with Bernard. Had he, then, 
been enlisted on the same side—of the obnox- 
ious rector? Well, what matter? She had bet- 
ter hear all, and have done with it. 

But there was delay, and for fully ten minutes ; 
first by Bernard’s silence, out of which she was 
determined not to help him in the least; and 
secondly, by their encountering a couple out 
walking like themselves, the village apothecary 
and the village milliner—known well to be lovers 
—who looked equally shy at being met by, and 
astonished at meeting, their clergyman and his 





sister-in-law out on the hill at that late hour. 
Mr. Rivers himself looked much vexed, and 
hastily proposed turning homeward, as if for- 
getting altogether what they had to say, till they 
once more reached the gate. 

‘*Just one turn in the garden, Hannah—I 
must deliver my message, and do my duty, as 
Lady Rivers says I ought. I beg your pardon,” 
he added, formally ; ‘‘it is trenching on delicate 
ground ; but my friend, Mr. Morecamb, has asked 
me confidentially to tell him whether you have 
any objection to his visiting our house.” 

“Our house? Certainly not.” 

**But the house means you—visits paid to 
you with a certain definite end. In plain terms, 
he wishes to marry you.” 

‘* And has confided that intention to you, and 
to all Easterham! How very kind! But would 
it not have been kinder to put the question to 
me himself, instead of making it public through 
a third party ?” 

‘sf by the ‘third party’ you mean me, [ as- 
sure you [ was no willing party; and also that [ 
have sedulously kept the secret forced upon me. 
Even to-night, when Lady Rivers was question- 
ing me on the subject, | was careful not to let 
her suspect, in the smallest degree, that there 
was any foundation for the report beyond Easter- 
ham gossip at Morecamb’s frequent visits. I 
kept my own counsel, ay, and submitted to be 
rated roundly for my indifference to your inter- 
ests, and told that I was hindering you from 
making a good marriage. Is it so?” 

** You ought to have known me better than to 
suppose I should ever make a ‘ good’ marriage, 
which means, in Lady Rivers’s vocabulary, a 
marriage of convenience. She is very kind to 
take my affairs so completely into her own hands. 
1 am deeply indebted to her—and to you.” 

‘The tone was so bitter and satirical, so unlike 
herself, that Bernard turned to look at her in the 
starlight—the pale, pure face, neither young nor 
old, which, he sometimes said, never would be 
either younger or older, because no wear and tear 
of human passion troubled its celestial peace. 

“*T have offended you, I see. Can it be pos- 
sible that—” 

‘**Nothing is impossible, apparently. But I 
should have supposed that you yourself would 
have been the first to put down all remarks of 
this kind; aware that it was, at least, highly 
improbable I could have any feeling concerning 
Mr. Morecamb—unless it was resentment at his 
having made me a public talk in this way.” 

** He could not help it, I suppose.” 

** He ought to have helped it. Any man who 
really loves a woman will hide her under a bush- 
el, so to speak—shelter her from the faintest 
breath of gossip, take any trouble, any blame 
even, upon himself, rather than let her be talked 
about. At least that is how I should teel if L 
were a man and loved a woman. But I don’t 
understand you men—less and less the more L 
know of you. You seem to see things in a dif- 
ferent light, and live after a ditterent pattern from 
what we women do.” 

“‘That is only too true—the more the pity,” 
said Mr. hivers, sighing. ‘‘ But as to gossip: 
the man might not be able to prevent it. ‘There 
might be cireamstances— What do you think 
Morecamb ought to have done?” 

Hannah thoughta moment. ‘‘He should have 
held his tongue till he knew his own mind fully, 
or guessed mine. ‘Then he should have put the 
question to me direct, and I would have an- 
swered it the same, and also held my tongue. 
Half the love-miseries in the world arise, not 
from the love itself, but from people’s talking 
about it. I say to all my young friends who fall 
in love, whether happily or unhappily, ‘ Keep it to 
yourself; whatever happens, hold your tongue.’ ” 

**Oracular advice—as if from a prophetess su- 
perior to all these human weaknesses,” said Ber- 
nard, bitterly. ‘‘A pity it was not given in time 
to poor Mr. Morecamb. What do you dislike 
in him—his age ?” 

‘*No; it is generally a good thing for the man 
to be older than the woman—even much older.” 

‘** His being a widower, then ?” 

**Not at all; but—” and Hannah stopped, as 
indignant as if she had really loved Mr. More- 
camb. ‘That her brother-in-law should be plead- 
ing the cause of a gentleman who wanted to mar- 
ry her, or that any gentleman should be wanting 
to marry her, seemed equally extraordinary. She 
could have laughed at the whole matter had she 
not felt so strangely, absurdly angry. She stood 
—twirling her hands in and out of her muff, and 
patting with fierce little feet the frosty ground, 
and waited for Mr. Rivers to speak next. He 
did so at length, very formally. 

**T have, then, to convey to my friend a sim- 
ple negative, and say that you desire his visits 
here to cease ?” 

‘*Not if he is your friend, and you wish them 
to continue. What right have I to shut the door 
upon any of your guests? My position is most 
awkward, most uncomfortable. Why did not 
you spare me this? If you had tried, 1 think— 
I think you might.” 

It was a woman’s involuntary outcry of pain, 
an appeal for protection—until she remembered 
she was making it to a sham protector; a man 
who had no legal rights toward her; who was 
neither husband, father, nor brother; who, though 
she was living under his roof, could not shelter 
her in the smallest degree, except as an ordinary 
friend. He was that, any how, for he burst out 
in earnest and passionate rejoinder : 

“* How could I have spared you—only tell me! 
You talk of rights—what right had I to prevent 
the man’s seeking you—to stand in the way of 
your marrying, as they tell me Ido? Oh, Han- 
nah! if you knew what misapprehension, what 
blame, I have subjected myself to, in all these 
weeks of silence! And yet now you—even you 
—turn round and accuse me.” 

“*T accuse you!” 

** Well, well, perhaps we are taking a too trag- 
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ical view of the whole matter. 
hate me?” 

**No; on the contrary, it was you who said 
you hated me.” 

And that sudden change from pathos to ba- 
thos, from the sublime to the ridiculous, which, 
in talk, constantly takes place between people 
who are very familiar with one another, came 
now to soothe the agitation of both. 

‘* Let us make a paction, for it will never do 
to have another quarrel, or even a coolness,” said 
Mr. Rivers, with that bright, pleasant manner of 
his, which always warmed Hannah through and 
through like sunshine ; she whose life befure she 
came to Easterham had been, if placid, a little 
suniess, cold, and pale. ‘‘ I know, whenever you 
tap your foot in that way, it is a sign you are 
waxing wroth. Presently you will burst out, 
and tear me limb from limb, as—allegorically 
speaking—you delight to do, you being a ‘ big 
lion,’ as Rosie says, and | as innocent as a lamb 
the whole time.” 

Hannah laughed, and ‘‘ got down from her 
high horse,” as he used to call it, immediately. 
She always did when he appealed to her in that 
irresistibly winning, good-humored way. It is 
one of the greatest of mysteries—the influence 
one human being has over another. Oftener than 
not because of extreme dissimilarity. Upon Han- 
nah’s grave and silent nature the very youthful- 
ness, buoyantness, and frankness of this young 
man came with a charm and freshness which she 
never found in grave, silent, middle-aged people. 
Even his face, which she had once called too 
handsome—uninterestingly handsome—she had 
come to look at with a tender pride, as his mo- 
ther (so she said to herself at least) might have 
done. 

“Well, papa,” she replied, ‘‘ [I don’t know 
whether you are a lamb or a lion, but you are 
without doubt the sweetest-tempered man I ever 
knew. It is a blessing to live with you, as Rosa 
once said.” 

**Did she say that? poor darling! And— 
and do you think it? Oh, Hannah!”—and he 
lifted up in the starlight a suddenly grave, even 
solemn face—‘‘ if you knew every thing—if she 
were looking at us two here—would she not say 
—I am sure she would—” 

But the sentence was never ended ; for just as 
they stood at the hall door a scream resounded 
from within—an unmistakable woman’s scream. 

“*That is Grace’s voice. Oh, my baby, my 
baby!” cried Hannah, and darted away, Mr. 
Rivers following her. 


You do not quite 





OLD LADIES’ FLOWERS 

ite has been our good fortune all through life 

to be surrounded by floral novelties of the 
choicest beauty; yet we often find ourselves 
turning with fond delight and pleasure to the 
older, but now in too many cases the neglected, 
and, we might say, by some despised, inhabitants 
of our gardens. We have a fondness and ad- 
miration for many of the older annuals and 
hardy perennials, and are old-fogyish enough to 
think that they are equal in beauty, if not more 
beautiful than many vaunted plants of more 
recent introduction. Morning-glories, nastur- 
tiums, rocket larkspurs, gillytlowers, asters, bal- 
sams, pansies, carnations, columbines, Canterbury 
bells, sweet-williams, cowslips, auriculas, poly- 
anthuses, peonies, flowers-de-luce, wall-tlowers, 
daffodils, and numerous other flowers cultivated 
by ladies of the past generation, are certainly 
more beautiful and intrinsically of more value 
than much of the deceptively advertised trash 
which too often encumbers our gardens at the 
present time. 

Although we do not deny that verbenas, pe- 
tunias, coleuses, dahlias, bedding geranimns, 
and a multitude of similar flowers, to be found in 
the bewildering catalogues of the florists of the 
present day, have many and distinctive beauties, 
yet we feel that the present fashion of discarding 
the old favorites is a species of ungrateful floral 
sacrilege. ‘The new-comers, moreover, are not 
embalmed, as many of the older ones are, in the 
poesy of some of the finest poets of our language. 
These have a sweet esthetic fragrance which does 
not belong to modern favorites; and, however 
much the last may delight us, they do not make 
us call to mind those delightful passages of our 
older poets that made our imaginations paint 
scenes of simple, rural, floral beauty and loveli- 
ness that no artistic pencil can realize; but 
these ‘‘old ladies’ flowers,” or ‘‘ flowers of the 
poets,” often unveil to us some lovely picture or 
scene that long since, in our earlier readings, we 
had painted in the chambers of our heart, and 
from which memory, thus assisted, removes a 
pile of modern rubbish that had well-nigh buried 
it in oblivion. Hence it is that while we would 
not banish our new friends from our gardens, we 
would still put ina plea for the retaining, we 
might say, indeed, the restoration, of the older 
ones. ‘Their beauty is as great and their cultiva- 
tion is as easy as that of any of the new-comers, 
and their associations far more delightful, for they 
call to remembrance our early days, our child- 
hood homes, and the floral loves of our mothers. 

We therefore recommend our garden-loving 
readers to appropriate at least one flower bed 
in their gardens to these flowers, for we feel as- 
sured that they will find them possessed of an in- 
terest and charm peculiarly their own, which their 
more showy or more modern rivals do not possess. 

Of many of the flowers we have named, new 
and improved varieties have been of late years 
originated by cultivators in Europe, where they 
still retain their places in gardens. As the time 
for selecting and sowing annual flower seeds is 
now close at hand, we shall at present notice the 
older-cultivated species of annuals, viz. : 

Amaranthus.—Love-lies-bleeding of the poets. A 


new species, A. melancholicus, wit blood-red foliage, 
is desirable on account of its effect as a foliage plant ; 














but few of this class of plants surpass the old tricol- 
ored amaranthus, or Joseph’s-coat, in beauty as regards 
variegated foliage. 

Asters.—These may now be divided into two classes 
—the French, with flat, reflexed, or incurved petals; 
and the German, with quilled petals. Of the first, 
what are known as Trufiaut’s peony-flowered are the 
most desirable ; of the German class, Reid’s improved 
quilled is probably the best. The centre of the flower 
is closely quilled with broad, flat guard petals. To 
grow asters in perfection they should have alight, rich 
soil, and in dry, hot weather they should be mulched 
with rotted manure, and be liberally supplied with 
manure water. 

Balsams.—The camellia-flowered and the rose-flow- 
ered varieties are the finest. They can be had in ten 
or more colors and varieties, some of which are as 
beautifully striped as a carnation. They should be 
treated in the same way as asters to get flowers in 
perfection. 

_ Dianthus, or Pinks.—In the Chinese or annual spe- 
cies much improvement has been made, and some of 
the double varieties are very fine, particularly those of 
the two varieties known as heddewigii and Jaciniatus, 
the flowers of which are from two to threé@#nches in 
diameter ; those of laciniatus, as its name imports, be- 
ing beautifully fringed. 

elphinium, or Larkspur.—Many new and improved 
varieties have been lately introduced. The stock-flow- 
ering varieties of the rocket class are very fine, having 
spikes of double flowers eighteen inches in length, of 
various shades of color. 

Ipomea, Convolvulus, or Morning-glory.—This tribe 
of plants stands unrivaled as annual climbers, and 
surpasses in beauty many or all of the bedding-out 
climbers. The newer species and varieties are very 
fine, especially I. limbata, I. hederacea, and their va- 
rieties. The star cypress vine of the older gardens is 
now being brought out as a comparatively new plant. 
It and the old crimson, white, and the more modern 
rose-colored cypress vine are beautiful climbers when 
trained on cords, as in the old gardens, 

Lupines.—The older varieties of lupines are surpassed 
by some of the new species of late introduction, of 
which L. hartwegii, L. hybridus, and their varieties, 
L. subcarnosus, L. magnificus, L. menziesii, and L, 
pubescens elegans, are especially worthy of cultivation. 

Marigolds.—Cultivators have greatly improved these 
flowers, and while retaining the beauty of the blos- 
soms, have done away with the somewhat coarse, 
weedy habit of growth of the plant, and we now have 
them growing from only six inches to a foot in height, 
and loaded with a profusion of double orange, brown, 
yellow, and striped flowers. The double-flowered En- 
glish marigold, or marybuddes of our older poets, is 
too seldom seen in our gardens; its large, rich, golden- 
colored flowers add much to enlivening a border. 

Marvel of Peru, or Four-o'clocks.—An old inhabitant 
of our gardens, the varieties of which are now largely 
increased and improved, both in the size and colors of 
the flowers, and in the habit of the plant, being dwarfer 
and more densely branching. 

Nasturtiwm.—Instead of the one variety with orange- 
colored flowers of former times, we now have two 
classes—one climbing and the other dwarf. Of the 
first we have dark crimson, flesh-colored, spotted, and 
striped flowered varieties; of the dwarf set, attaining 
only twelve to eighteen inches in height, and of bushy 
habit, there are numerous varieties, with white, yel- 
low, orange, buff, scarlet, crimson, maroon, and varie- 
gated flowers. The canary-bird nasturtium is a very 
beautiful climber which we especially recommend. ~ 

Poppies.—These are among the most showy and de- 
sirable of annuals. There are two species which have, 
from time immemorial (we might almost say), been 
cultivated in our gardens—Papaver somniferum, or 
opium poppy, and P. rhieas, the corn-field poppy. 
The French, who largely value and cultivate them for 
garden decoration, divide the first into two classes— 
viz., the peony-flowered, in which the petals are en- 
tire, or only slightly fimbriated on their edges; and 
the other, in which the petals are deeply fringed or 
frizzled ; the shades of color ranging from pure white 
to deep violet, the red shades being very brilliant. Tho 
flowers of the double varieties of the corn-field poppy 
are similar in appearance to a good hollyhock flower, 
the guard petals generally being of a different color ta 
the centre ones. This is the pavot coquelicot of the 
French. The seeds should always be sown where the 
plants are to remain, as the poppy does not bear trans- 
planting well. The plants should be thinned out to 
from eight to ten inches apart. 

Pansies.—In few flowers has the skill of the floricul- 
turist produced greater changes than in this. The En- 
glish and German strains produce flowers from two to 
two and a half inches across, ranging in color from 

pure white, pale yellow, golden yellow, crimson, 

ronze, sky blue, dark blue, and maroon, to coal black, 
either in self-color, or freaked or pied in party-colors. 

To have them in perfection the seed should be sown in 
August or September, and the plants protected during 
winter with branches of evergreens; the soil should be 
made very rich with well-rotted manure. 

Sweet-Pease.—These old favorites are not as often seen 
in gardens as formerly, although, besides their intrinsic 
beauty, they are very useful for training on trellis- 
work, or up the naked stems of small trees and shrubs. 
Their effect is increased by intermixing the canary- 
bird nasturtium with them. They should always be 
— in rich soil, and mulched in hot, dry weather. 

y plucking off the pods, which form after the flowers 
= season of their blooming may be much pro- 

onged. . 

Sweet-Scabious, or Mourning-Bride.—Formerly there 
was not much variety in the colors of the flowers of 
this plant, they being of more or less deep shades of 
purple; but now we have white, crimson or scarlet, and 
rose-color, and, in addition, we have dwarf varieties of 
the same colors, not growing more than a foot high. 

Stocks, or Giltyjlowers.—W hat is known among gar- 
deners as the ten-weeks stock is the sort generally 
grown as an annual. There are five classes of them— 
the dwarf, miniature, large-flowered, peueeee, and 
wall-flower-leaved. ‘The tirst grow about fifteen or 
sixteen inches high, are somewhat branching, and 
have compact spikes of flowers; the miniature stocks 
only grow about four to six inches high; the large- 
flowered have much larger flowers than the dwarf, and 
are, therefore, more desirable; the pyramidal have 
very large flowers, with a less compact spike, and the 
spikes of flowers assume a pyramidal form; the wall- 
flower-leaved differ from the others in having smooth, 
deep green, not woolly, glaucous foliage, as the oth- 
ers. ‘They require to be sown as early in the season as 
possible, to have rich soil, and to be lightly but fre- 
quently watered with manure water. ‘They are fre- 
quently subject to the attacks of the black fly, which 
may be driven off by dusting the plants with lime or 
soot. The shades of color in the flowers of these 
plants are very numerous. We have had thirty or 
forty at a time. 

Searlet Runners and White Runners.—More useful 
and beautiful strong-growing annual vines than these 
can not be bad; their rapid growth, large foliage, and 
brilliant flowers make them well adapted for covering 
unsightly walls or buildings. To these we must also 
add the hyacinth bean, both the purple and white va- 
rieties, 

Zinnias.—The double varieties of this flower are 
among the greatest acquisitions we have had among 
annuals for the past ten or twelve years, rivaling the 
dahlia in the beauty of form and coloring of the flow- 
ers. Fa are indispensable in a collection of choice 
annuals, 


Should any of our readers follow out our 
suggestion of setting aside a flower bed in their 
gardens tor the above flowers, and properly 
arrange it, having suitable poles for the climb- 
ers in the centre of the bed, and then plant a 
corresponding béd with coleus, aschyranthus, 
cobea, maurandia, thunbergia, anagallis, lo- 
belias, and other plants of that class, we shall 
not have the least fear with respect to their de- 
cision in the autumn as to which will be the 
most admired, and give the most satisfaction. 
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“BOY BLOWING BUBBLES.” 


HIS drawing, by the English master of wa- 
ter-colors, William Hunt, is the property 

of Miss Burdett Coutts, and forms an item in 
the loan portion of the London Exhibition for 
the Benefit of. the Distressed Peasantry of 
France. As regards the drawing itvelf, com- 
ment is scarcely needed. It is one of » class by 
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-EYE VIEW OF FRENCH 
AISTORY. 

| 3 studying ancient history we trace results 

from the foundations of nations, marking the 


changes. It is strange how we neglect this prin- 
ciple in modern history ; we take the occurrences 


of our present civilization by piecemeal, by single | 


periods and facts, stumbling about among the na- 
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(the Franks) with whom many minor tribes had 
amalgamated. From this empire drifted off to 
the east the German realm with the imperial 
dignity, and to the west, France. Since then 
both have gone their own way, up to our time, 
and the vicissitudes of a thousand years have 
ended in the reassertion of that great ‘Teutonic 
nation which seemed almost crippled into insig- 
nificance at various times. And how have these 
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passion. For three hundred and fifty years did 
the Capets rule France, and during the latrer 
part of that period the towns had gained suffi- 
cient strength to be represented in the ‘ Kiats 
Généraux ;” but the royal power was rather 
strengthened, as opposed to the nobility, by this 
move, and when the Valois became the govern- 
ors of France for two hundred and fifty years, 
the crown became stronger still, and annexed 
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the same painter with which all must be famil- 
iar. Wiliam Hunt, as a painter of boys, is al- 
most on a par with William Hunt, the painter 
of still-life par excellence ; and this is one of the 
most characteristic examples of his power in the 
former category. A few of his paintings have 
been on exhibition in this countr 

born in 1790, and died quite recently. 
remarkable as ‘a faithfal student of nature. 


| tions of Europe as if they were so many blocks | 


| 


1 


of stone, unimpressionable to the influence of cir- 
cumstances and time. 

That great Franconian empire, which. was 
formed from the débris of a portion of the west- 
ern Roman power, ard which, a thousand: years 


He was | ago, occupied the area between the Baltic and 
He was | the Atlantic, the North Sea and the Adriatic, 


had been originated by a German nationality 


thousand years been employed by both? After 


the first separation France was left to flounder | 


for a hundred years under the Carlovingians, and 


must naturally have led to a great development 
of military strength, but also laid the nation open 
-repeated calamity of being governed 


; exclusively by one personality or one dominant 


further provinces. ‘The endless wars of succes. 
sion with England, the struggles between the 


; royal prerogative and the nobility, the attacks 
began, under the family of Hugh Capet, that ca- | 
reer of consolidation into a unified state which | 


made by the princes of the blood upon each oth- 
er, the long series of wars with Austria, during 


| which the three German bishoprics of Meta, 


Verdun, and Toul came, thrée hundred years ago, 
for the first time, under French supremacy, and 
lastly, the bloody and fierce disturhanges between 
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Protestants and Catholics, had again and again 
brought the country to the verge of rnin, had 
devastated its glorious fields and vineyards, trod- 
den under foot the rights of the people, and dis- 
mantled its towns; till the end of the Valois 
dynasty left France torn into factious discontent, 
but, as a united monarchy, strong and martial 
in its development against its neighbors. 

With Henry of Navarre the Bourbons mount- 
ed the throne of France, and occupied it for two 
hundred years, till their disastrous fall—two hun- 
dred years, comprising the highest material de- 
velopment of the country, and ending in its utter 
dissolution. ‘There is no period of French his- 
tory so indicative of the pernicious influence of 
single-handed power as that of Louis XEV., and 
his favorite maxim, ‘‘ L’état c’est moi,” may be 
said to have wrought even the disastrous conse- 
quences of our own time. 





AN APOLOGY. 


"Tis true that my glances have wandered 
O’er the faces around me that bloom, 

And many the smile I have squandered ; 
But ask not when, where, and on whom. 


If my looks are so brimfal of meaning, 
I vow I would rather be blind 

Than to feel, while enjoyment I’m gleaning, 
That a lecture will follow behind: 


It were idle to cast a reflection 

On the needie’s consistence and worth, 
Though it wavers in every direction 

Ere it steadfastly points to the north. 


All day though the bee seems a rover, 
As he murmurs o’er garden and green, 
He carries the sweets of the clover 
At eve to the feet of his queen. 


There are blossoms that owe all their brightness 
To the hue that each chiefly displays, 

But you are the snow-drop whose whiteness 
Is the blending of infinite rays. 


As the gay tints of Art wake a yearning 
For Nature’s sweet emerald hue, 

So is born.in my glances returning 
New light as they rest upon you, 








CHUBB JACKSON. 


OES any body, I wonder, know Throgmor- 
ton? It is in the weald of Kent; and yet 
not actually in the weald, but on a little outlying 
spur of it which projects.into the great plain of 
Romney. There the tough clay has married the 
lily-white sand, and.a bounteous offspring has 
blessed the union. There flourish noble oaks, 
broad-leaved chestnuts, aspiring elms in rich lux- 
uriance of leaf; and emerald pastures are set 
among their shades, and rich corn fields and 
smiling hop gardens checker the sides of the 
gently swelling slopes, 

Loiter with me on the pleasant. field path 
winding in and out among the meadows and 
corn fields; look back on the. red-roofed town 
crowned by a massive Gothic tower—the evening 
chimes are tinkling in the still air with a loving, 
lingering cadence, suggesting I know not what 
subtile pathos of long-forgotten days—and own 
with me that broad England can show few fairer 
nooks than fair 'Throgmorton town. 

My story hasn’t much to do with Throgmor- 
ton; but there it was I first knew Chubb Jack- 
son. He wasn’t unlike a chub, either, as a boy— 
wide-mouthed, with little teeth set far back in 
his head, and freckles so brown that you might 
take them for scales. He was a school-fellow 
of mine, at the Manor-house School. Old 
Hookey (not thirty then), our head-master, had 
taken him in as an incorrigible, at a double fee, 
to try and make something of him. Possibly 
the attempt might have been worth the money ; 
but, at any rate, it didn’t succeed. Passed 
through the regulation mill, Chubb came out 
more ink-and-tear-stained, more sulky, and more 
lazy than ever. Dragged through the neid, 
he tumbled over *‘ Arma virumque cano ;” shoved 
into logarithms, he couldn’t even go through the 
multiplication-table. His life was a continual 
round of expiation, of impositions which he nev- 
er got through, of unlearned tasks which no mor- 
tal power could force him to learn: only the 
holidays freed him from the ever-accumulating 
load of punishment, 

And yet I think he enjoyed himself. I fancy, 
as he sat by the open window, looking over the 
rambling old-fashioned garden to the pleasant 
apple and cherry orchards beyond, his eyes and 
mind far away from the wretched old lexicon 
and classics under his nose, that the bees as they 
hummed, and the birds as they twittered, and 
all the hushed sounds of country life, said a say 
for him which they uttered not for us, as we 
swiped and bowled and fielded and kept wicket 
in the cricket field over beyond the Oast House. 

I was the only chum he had: perhaps a cor- 
responding vein of idlesse made us sympathize ; 
at all events, we were great friends; and when 
his aunt, Miss, or, as she was called by courtesy, 
Mrs. Chubb—he was an orphan, poor fellow, 
and under the care of a maiden aunt—when she 
came to take him home for the midsummer holi- 
days, she had a liking for me for her nephew’s 
sake, and wanted me to come and see them at 
Pelham Crescent, Hastings. But I never went; 
and I saw no more of Chubb Jackson for I don't 
know how many years. 

I was serving out my articles with Bump & 
Podgers, of Lincoln’s Inn, living in lodgings in 
Stanhope Street, Hampstead Road, when, com- 
ing from Charing Cross one evening by a yellow 
bus, I recognized next to me on the knife-board 
the image of Chubb Jackson. It couldn't be the 
inky boy of my school-days ; for this was a pain- 
ful swell in lavender gloves, most shiny hat, and 
shirt collar of portentous size. Now Chubb as 

a lad had a most inveterate stutter. So when the 
youth turned to me, intending, I think, to ask 





for a light, having an uulit cigar in his mouth, 
and fumbling vainly in his waistcoat pocket, and 
I saw his mouth working in painful throes to de- 
liver itself of the embryo words, I-knew that he 
must be my former school-fellow, andicried, un- 
consciously imitating his stammer, ‘‘ W-why, 
you must: be C-chubb Jackson !” 

He was’ living, 1. found, still with his aunt 
Chubb, in Albany Street, close by; and we re- 
newed our school friendship forthwith. 

Mrs, Chubb was always delighted to see me. 
I was so steady, she said; judging, I fear, rather 
from my antecedents than from any actual know]- 
edge of my habits ;- and she always felt comfort- 
able when Chubb was with me. But there was 
another attraction’at’294 Albany Street. Leti- 
tia Cuttshon was there on a_visit—a protracted 
visit, having no apparent commencement or end- 
ing, but which was always to end at some time 
or other, but never did. 

The second time I went to see them Mrs. Chubb 
told me, as a great secret, that she hoped Letitia 
and Chubb would come together. Letitia was 
the orphaned daughter of the dearest friend she 
ever had—she gave a little sigh as she said it, 
which made me think perhaps there was some 
woman's romance hidden below her placid front 
—and it was the dearest wish of her heart that 
the two should. be married; but she wanted 
Chubb to make something of himself first. He 
was now apprenticed to a wood-engraver, and 
he really seemed to have found his particular 
hole; for he had a wonderfully neat and careful 
hand, and had considerable talent. for: design. 
He worked a good deal at home in a little ate- 
lier-on the second-floor ;- and you would: hear 
him, as he chipped away, humming sometimes, 
and sometimes caroling, when you came to the 
hall door in quiet Albany Street. 

Looking upon Letitia as already engaged, I 
had no intention of falling in love with her; but 
I couldn’t help becoming very fond of her, meet- 
ing her as I did: constantly in intimate society, 
for she: was: so good and lovable. Chubb was 
much attached’ to-her, I fancied; but I don’t 
know whether ‘he was quite such a good boy as 
his aunt imagined, and I used to doubt some- 
times whether the career open to him pleased 
him altogether. 

Being-not swells at all, but quiet unpretentious 
folk, we would sometimes go to the pit-of the 
Princess’s. - Mrs..Chubb would-pilot her nephew 
through, and-I would ‘have to take:care of Letty 
in. the crowd, and’sometimes, under pressure of 
circumstances, would “find: my arm around her 
waist, or take: her little plump-hand in mine. 
Delicious pleasures! forbidden, but how sweet! 

It happened, however, that some literary friend 
of Chubb offered him a box for a particular night 
at the Olympic; and it was then and there de- 
termined that we would all-go. Chubb-was to 
come to my office at half past six, and Aunt 
Chubb and Letitia were to call for us there. 

I had had a very busy day at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and I had not noticed.the flight of time, when I 
heard a cab stop outside: it was seven o’clock. 
I was vexed with Chubb that he hadn’t kept his 
appointment ; -for I had relied-upon his coming 
in time for me to dress before the ladies arrived. 
Now I had to run out in my office coat, and ask 
Mrs. Chubb to wait till I could struggle into my 
evening suit. 

‘*Don’t be more than ten minutes, Edward,” 
she said, ‘‘or we shall have to pay extra for 
waiting. Chubb must follow us, the careless 


There was nothing remarkable in his not keep- 
ing his appointment; I don’t think he-had ever 
kept one in his life. I contented myself with 


leaving a message with Mrs. Tomkins, the house- |. 


keeper, that he was to dress as quickly as_pos- 
sible, and follow us. I charged her specially to 
have a jug of hot water ready on the hob, that 
he mightn’t have any excuse for sitting down in 
his shirt sleeves and smoking a pipe, which he 
would be only too glad to do on the slightest 
hitch in his preparations. 

I remember the entertainment at the Olympic 
well, It was the last time I ever saw R—— act. 
‘The shadow of death was upon the poor fellow 
then; but he fired up once or twice with some- 
thing of his old spirit. - It was a grotesque drama 
they played, but it saddened: me, too; there was 
something weird and ghostly about the fun. 

Act succeeded act, but still no Chubb Jackson. 
Ever and -again-I turned my head, thinking I 
heard him enter the box. My uneasiness seized 
my companions also; they, too, began to look 
over their shoulders each minute. It was a hot 
midsummer night, but the theatre felt chilly. 
Aunt and Letitia drew their shawls round them. 
I fancied, too, that the audience on the other 
side began to notice our uneasiness: lorgnettes 
were leveled at our box. 

All of a sudden the box door was thrown vio- 
lently open, hung suspended for a moment—the 
instant during which a person might pass in— 
and then closed heavily. I jumped up, and ran 
into the passage. Not a soul was there. Leti- 
tia had given a little scream; she looked deadly 
pale and almost fainting. Aunt Chubb was per- 
plexed and distrait. ‘I'he play was coming to 
anend. I took them out of the theatre, and put 
them into a cab. It would be a relief to get 
back to Albany Street, and to find Chubb in his 
little snuggery, smoking a pipe and chipping 
away at his blocks; a relief to give him a good 
scolding for putting us out so. 

But when we got back to Albany Street the 
house was dark and desolate. The servants had 
gone to bed, according to orders. The supper 
tray was in the dining-room, in readiness for our 
refection: a few dozen oysters, a brown loaf, a 
half-cut ham. But there was no trace of Chubb’s 
presence, no opened shells, no empty bottle of 
Guinness. Where could he be? 

It was necessary that I should go out to look 
after the missing Chubb. I embraced my mis- 
sion very reluctantly ; for I was tired and hun- 


tinguishing . letters! 





gry, and I thought that Chubb was indulging in 
some freak. His aunt would not hear of the 
pny of such a thing; her boy had never 

en out so late as this without her knowledge, 
and she felt convinced some evil had come to 
him. She besought me to lose not a moment 
in putting the police in motion, in advertising, 
in offering a reward of a hundred pounds for any 
information. 

“Had he any money with him, aunt?” 

I had grown so intimate with the family that 
Mrs. Chubb had adopted me as her nephew. 

“*Oh dear, yes; and a great deal. I paid 
him his half year’s allowance, fifty pounds, this 
very morning, in Bank of England notes; and 
he stuffed. them-~into. his. breast: coat-pocket in 
his careless way, and I—” 

** Have you got the numbers ?” 

“Oh yes; I pnt-them down; they’re in my 


desk, See here.” 


‘* Nothing but the numbers! no date, no dis- 
Dear me, aunt, how un- 
business-like you are!” 

‘* Oh; is it necessary, Edward? I didn’t know.” 

‘°'This: list: will do-well enough for stopping 
the notes; but if they were lost, you’d never get 
any thing out-of the bank for them. But now 
the point is to find Chubb. Good-by, aunt; Til 
send the young scamp home to you fast enough, 
never fear.” : 

‘* Please God, I trust you will.” 

Letty was in the hall as I went out. She 
came to me, pale and trembling. 

‘Qh, Edward, do you think there is any thing 
wrong with-Chubb ?” 

‘No, nothing wrong, I trust, Letty. Don’t 
worry about him ; ‘he’s sure to be all right.” 

I took her hand as I spoke. Her sweet gray 
eyes sought mine in unsuspecting sisterly confi- 
dence. 

“You will come back with him. We sha’n’t 
go to bed till you come back. Good-by, Ed- 
ward,” 

It was a hot, dull, sodden night—a night on 
which one felt the oppressive weight of unde- 
finable wretchedness. As I-made my way to 
the cab stand I felt that I was: upon a: bootless 


errand. 

Chubb hadn’t been at Lincoln's Inn ; the house- 
keeper, whom I roused out of her first sleep, was 
sure of that. I-must go on to Enfield Street, to 

‘the shop of the eminent wood-engravers where 
Chubb was employed. ‘The premises were locked 
up; an iron bar across the door, with a great 
padlock securing it, showed that no one slept in 
the house. What should I do next? In my 
perplexity, I found my way to the police office. 
The inspector smiled ‘at:my grave air when he 
heard my tale. s 

“ *'There’s a good many young gents as don’t 
get home as soon as their mas would like, Sir. 
But I'll send a sergeant with you, Sir. The 
man.on the beat will know where the foreman 
of the shop lives, no doybt, Sir.”, 

The police sergeant, a grizzl 
started with me to the beat. | 
knew where the foreman 
lived; it- was in a street o 
Court Road. Another short cab-drive, and we 
were knocking at Mr. White’s door. Mr. White 
was a bachelor and a lodger. He was evidently 
giving a party that night; the front-room was 
lighted up, and there was a piano going, and a 
song with a thundering chorus. My heart felt 
a great relief; Chubb was here, of course; this 
_was the very sort of thing in which he delighted, 
for which he’d give up any kind of civilized so- 
ciety. Wouldn't he be wild at being fetched 
home by a police sergeant and a friend! 

White came to the door in his shirt sleeves ; 
he had a long clay pipe in his hand, with which 
he was beating time to the chorus.. He seemed 







“too perfectly happy to feel any surprise at the 


sight of two strangers at his gate, although one 
of them was a police constable. A rich tenor 
voice inside was singing, ‘‘ Hard times come 
again no more.” 

**Chubb Jackson here? No, he isn’t—‘ ’Tis 
a song, a sigh of the weary, hard. times’—but 
if you're a friend of his, come in and join us.” 
Again he was led away by the chorus, ‘* Around 
my cabin door—come again no more.” 

The police sergeant sighed ; he’d a soft heart, 
I fancy, under his blue coat; and few who have 
had hard ‘times themselves can hear unmoved 
the plaintive refrain. 

**Can you give us a few minutes’ conyersa- 
tion on a matter of importance ?” 

“Certainly; only don’t interrupt the song. 
Comein; there. ‘Hard times, hard times, come 
again no’more ;’ now chorus, all!” 

We stood there in the hall-under the lamp; 
Mr. White waving his pipe to the time, and the 
police sergeant'joining gruffly in the strain. 

‘* Bravo! thank-ye, gentlemen. Now, then, 
what have you got to say to me?” 

I told him briefly of Chubb being missing, and 
asked him what clew he had to give me. 

** Why, let’s see. Chubb went away first 
thing this morning; he wasn’t a quarter of an 
hour at the shop. He’d been drawing some tin, 
hadn’t he? He don’t often show much at the 
shop on such occasions. Where he went to I 
don't know. Yes, Ido, though. I can tell you 
where he started from, at least.. He went to the 
Essex Street pier; for he was asking Brown if 
it was open again, as it had been repairing late- 
ly, and Brown said it was. But where he went 
after that I know no more than the dead. But, 
bless you, he'll turn up all right.” 

We took our leave sadly; it didn’t seem a 
very hopeful trail. 

**T don’t like a track as ends in the river, Sir. 
You don’t often get any farther than that.” 

We didn’t get any farther. ; 

At the early dawn I found myself wearily walk- 
ing along Albany Street, with a feeble hope that 
Chubb might have come home in the mean time. 
But there was only Mrs. Chubb, sitting up, sad 





and wan, and looking ten years older in that 
single night. 

“* My poor boy, my poor boy!” she could only 
cry, quite broken down, quite past comfort. Let- 
ty took her up stairs, and I didn’t venture to see 
her for a month after. 

I had the direction of all the inquiries which 
were made. Spurred on by the reward of £250, 
the police exerted themselves most strenuously, 
But not the faintest trail could they find of Chubb 
Jackson. One of the notes he had received from 
his aunt was traced to a low public-house in the 
Waterloo Road; but although the house was 
watched for months, and the haunts of all the 
doubtful characters who resorted there thor- 
oughly searched, they failed to get a glimpse of 
the fate of poor Chubb. 

The atelier on the second-floor in Albany Street 
was shut up from that time. Aunt Chubb would 
let no one enter it but herself. Once a week she 
would go in and dust it with her own hands. 
Poor Letitia thought herself almost a widow, and 
wore deep mourning for her lost sweetheart. 

It was a year after Chubb's untimely fate that 
T ventured one day—she was sewing a button on 
my sleeve at the time: the sight of her sweet, pa- 
tient face and downcast eyes was too much for 
me, and I took her in my arms, and asked her 
if she'd let me take the vacant place in her heart. 
She was dreadfully shocked, and wouldn’t forgive 
me for a long time; but Aunt Chubb was my 
friend, and told my darling the time for grief 
was past, and that it was her dearest wish now 
that we two should be married ; and then Letitia 
relented, and gave me all her heart. 

Aunt Chubb roused up wonderfully now. In our 
happiness she seemed to live again, for the soul 
wearies of hopeless grief. In the preparations 
for the wedding, in the necessary house-hunting 
and furniture-buying, Aunt Chubb took great in- 
terest. But I couldn't help feeling a little net- 
tled at finding how completely.in the mind of 
aunt, and partially in Letty’s view, I was simply 
a.representative of the lost Chubb. We were 
not to live in St. John’s Wood, because Chubb 
detested St. John’s Wood. We must live in the 
neighborhood of Regent’s Park, because Chubb 
thought it was the healthiest part of London. 
The dining-room curtains were to be blue, for 
that was Chubb’s favorite color; the drawing- 
room was to be upholstered in white and gold, 
for Chubb had been heard to say that when he 
had a house of his own that would be his choice. 
In other respects, however, it was more satisfac- 
tory to stand in Chubb’s shoes, His aunt had 
announced her intention of making us the same 
allowance she had intended for Chubb when he 
married; and she told us that, having no near 
relations of her own, she proposed to make us 
and ours her heirs; but, after all, it wasn’t pleas- 
ant to be considered in the light of a proxy or 
deputy; and the way in which those tw. women 
set up an idol, an ideal Chubb about as like the 
real formerly existing Chubb as the butterfly is 
to the grub, and expecting every body to burn 
incense before it, was especially aggravating. 
But I bore all patiently, abiding the time when 
I should take the reins into my own hands. 

It was just two years since poor Chubb disap- 
peared, and we were to be married to-morrow. 

I had wound up all my affairs at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and I had made up my mind to leave the 
office at three, having to make a few purchases ; 
and I had planned taking a Citizen steamboat to 
Cadogan Pier, there to have a quiet half hour 
under the trees of Cheyne Walk, to take leave of 
my old self. For before I knew Letitia I had 
been avery lonely man, lonely in a crowd, and I 
had learned to know myself—yes, and to like my- 
self, and to take a pleasure in my own thoughts ; 
and I felt a little sad, as though I were parting 
with an old friend at the gate of my new life. 

But, locking up my papers and changing my 
coat, I-was conscious of a peculiar stir and tu- 
mult astonishing the quiet inn; a clatter and a 
clank, a ringing of steel accoutrements, and the 
sharp clash of hoofs on the paved court-yard. I 
heard, too, the rush of pattering feet, which be- 
tokened that the London gamin was awake to 
the prospect of a little excitement. Now, look- 
ing from my window, I saw a small detachment 
of hussars drawn up outside our office. Opposite 
the door was a cab, a policeman on the box. Half” 
a dozen mounted police were drawn upion either 
side, and the British public massed it hi 
the cavalcade. 

I heard a clerk flying up the stairs, 
burst into my room, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 
Brown, you're wanted immediately by the Chie 
Commissioner of Police!” 

Had it come for me, then, this cavalcade ? 
Was I to be carried off on the eve of my wed- 
ding-day? Was I to be spirited away to join 
my poor friend Chubb? I remembered such 
things in weird stories I had read as a boy: and 
I was really so much shaken that had I found 
myself crammed into the carriage, and disap- 
pearing in a thunder-cloud, I shouldn’t have 
been much astounded. 

No, not more astounded than I was when, 
going to the window of the cab, I saw sitting be- 
side a police officer and heavily ironed, Cubs 
Jackson! 

He wasn’t a bit altered, only browned and more 
manly. 

“‘Ned, old fellow, I can’t shake hands with 
you for these confounded handcuffs ; but you're 
looking jolly. I want you to come with me to 
the police office to identify me. ‘They want to 
make out that I'm Colonel Brady, the head- 
centre of the Fenians; but you can tell them 
better than that, eh, Ned? Come, jump in.” 

I got into the cab in a maze of bewilderment. 

How did I stand? Was I going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, or would Chubb usurp my 
place? Who did the house in Regent’s Park 
belong to? and the portmanteau ready packed 
at my lodgings? No, that was mine, at.all 
events. And the month's holiday? Good Heay- 
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ens! why didn’t the fellow stop another. day? 
What did he mean by sitting there grinning at 
me, looking so happy? Happy; of course he 
was happy. Wasn’t he going home to his Le- 
titia ? 

Why should I be bail for this man? What 
did I know about him? ‘The last two years 
might have made a Fenian of him. Was I cer- 
tain he wasn’t Colonel Brady? ~Was it a fiend 
which whispered in my ear, Keep him locked up 
till the day after to-morrow ? 

But the fiends may whisper as they will; the 
habit of truth and honesty is the best exorciser 
of demons, When we arrived at the police sta- 
tion, and were shown into the magistrate’s pri- 
vate room, my course was plain. Mr. Pussle- 
wit, the magistrate, knew me well enough. 

I could answer for the man in custody; he 
was not a Fenian at all. He was Chubb Jack- 
son, an intimate friend of my own. His deten- 
tion would be a very serious affair for the police ; 
but released now, I would undertake that no ac- 
tion should be brought against the government. 
The upshot was that half an hour saw Chubb 
and myself walking toward Charing Cross arm 
in arm. 

I had made up my mind as to the course I 
should adopt. Chubb had satisfied me that he 
had not intentionally left us in the dark as to 
his fate. His laches were not so great as to de- 
bar him from equity. I felt that he had the 
prior claim ; that I could not resist the decree 
of the court above. I would take him to Leti- 
tia; tell her in half a dozen words that I resign- 
ed her to him ; leave them to be happy together ; 
and then—ah! time enough to think of that 
when the then came. 

**Chubb, we'll have a cab, and go to your 
aunt’s at once.” 

‘*But, Ned, I’m so horribly hungry. I’ve 
had nothing to eat since breakfast this morning 
on board the Hamburg; and if I remember 
right, aunt has tea about this time, and her 
larder is not framed for emergencies. Let’s go 
to the Wellington and have a jolly good dinner ; 
I'll stand sam, for I'm flush to a degree.” 

We went to the Wellington, and Chubb took 
great pains in ordering the dinner. I think we 
drank a good deal of wine, but I couldn’t taste 
it, nor had it any perceptible effect upon me. 

Chubb was full of his adventures. He had 
sailed for America from Southampton on the 
day of his disappearance; he had posted letters 
to us all, explaining the cause of his exodus; we 
afterward found the letters in the breast pocket 
of the old coat hanging up in his atelier. He 
had found out at New York some relations of 
his own, who, it turned out, were people of in- 
fluence in America, some of them being high in 
office. His desire being to serve in the war of 
secession then going on, his friends procured 
him a commission in a fighting regiment, and 
Chubb had seen good service. ‘‘ Ask any body 
who knows if there’s any thing said about the 
Forty-second Pennsylvanians and English Jack- 
son,”’ said Chubb, with a flush of pride in his 
face. He'd written home ‘‘several times,” he 
said, vaguely, but postal communications were 
irregular, and Chubb wrote such a shocking 
scrawl, that I wasn’t surprised his letters never 
came to hand. 

Wouldn’t his aunt, all being explained, really 
go down on her knees and worship the young 
hero? Her own nephew one of the braves of 
the great army of liberty! And Letitia, too; 
he’d gone through all this for her, to make him- 
self worthy of her love. 

How happy they’d all be! Only I, a misera- 
bie pale-faced lawyer’s clerk—only I in the way. 
‘* Come, Chubb, let’s go,” said I, hoarsely. 

‘*Let’s have a chasse cufé and a smoke before 
we go, Ned.” 

‘*No, no; come now, come now.” 

If I didn’t get it over soon I should break 
down. 

‘* But I’ve something to tell you, Ned. Come 
along.” 

I gave way. I really thirsted for a reprieve. 
We sat in the smoking-room: [ before my un- 
tasted coffee, rolling my unlit cigar in my damp 
fingers; he with his leg comfortably twisted 
round the arm of the chair, lolling back and 
blowing great wreaths of smoke from his fat, 
jolly cheeks. 

‘*Ned, do you think Letitia was very fond of 
me ?” 

‘* Devoted to you, Chubb. She mourned you 
as a widow might mourn her dead husband.” 

Chubb looked rather queer. 

*¢Do you know that’s devilish awkward ?” 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, I mean—in fact, I’m married to an 
American. I sent her on to Paris while I ran 
over to see you.” 

I jumped up, upsetting the table between us, 
and grasped Chubb by both his hands. 

“Chubb, my dear old friend, ny dear old 
friend ; indeed we'll kill the fatted calf for you 
to-night. Jam going to marry Letitia to-mor- 
row!” 

What an agitating night that was! I shall 
never forget Letitia’s look of horror when I told 
her Chubb Jackson had come back; and then 
how she flung her arms round my neck, and cried 
to me that 1 must hold her fast against her aunt 
and Chubb and all the world; how I exploded 
then into a passion of love and joy, and quite 
frightened poor Letty. She was a little disap- 
pointed, though, when she found we were not 
called upon to do defiance to all the world; rath- 
er vexed with Chubb, too, for having forgotten 
her so easily. 

As for Aunt Chubb, she laughed and cried, and 
cried and laughed again. Yes. it was very nice 
to see the faithful old aunt and her young scape- 
grace of a nephew so happy. 

We were married the next day, Letty and I; 
and Chubb gave her away. 

Mrs. Chubb started for Paris next day to see 
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her niece, Mrs. Chubb Jackson; and we pres- 
roar joined them all there, and were introduced 
to the fair Américaine, her father and brothers. 
She was a charming little body, and I was de- 
lighted with her; but Letitia didn’t get on with 
her quite so well. 

Chubb has gone back to America, where, in 
conjunction with his father-in-law, he carries on 
a dry-goods warehouse, a monster hotel, and a 
line of steamboats, besides conducting an illus- 
trated paper. Report says they are making piles 
of dollars. 

Letitia and I are very happy, and have heaps 
of babies. 





FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS. 
BREAKFAST. 
English Breakfast Tea, Boiled Mackerel, Stewed Potatoes, 
Graham Bread, Flannel Cakes. 

Encuiisu Breaxrast Tea (from a recipe furnished by 
an old English housekeeper).—Put the table tea-pot near 
the fire until it is quite hot. Put in the dry tea leaves, 
and replace the pot, closely covered, near the fire for 
five minutes. Have the tea-urn full of boiling water. 
Fill the tea-pot from the urn, and stand on the table 
three minutes before pouring out. 

Bortep MackereEt (a Maine recipe).—Wash the salt 
from a large mackerel, cut off the points of the head 
and tail, and sprinkle on a little black pepper, and a 
small onion chopped very fine. Cover the fish with 
cold water, and put overa clear fire. Boil till the bones 
are loose from the flesh. When done, put the fish on 
a flat dish, cover with small pieces of butter and sprigs 
of parsley, or, if preferred, pour over it a good drawn 
butter. 

Srewep Porators.—Peel and slice the potatoes. Put 
the slices in a sauce-pan, cover with boiling water, and 
boil till tender. Pour off the water. Rolla large piece 
of butter in flour, and beat it in half a pint of hot milk 
till smooth. Season with pepper and salt, and boil. 
When boiling, put in the potatoes, stew together for 
five minutes, and serve very hot. 

GrauaM Breap.—To two pounds of Graham flour al- 
low a pint of milk, a pint of water, a wine-glassful of 
molasses, a tea-spoonful of salt, half a tea-spoonful of 
soda, and two table-spoonfuls of strong yeast. Beat 
the yeast, molasses, soda, and salt in lukewarm milk 
and water. Stir in the flour until too stiff to use a 
spoon. Knead with the hands till the remainder of 
the flour is mixed in. Form into loaves, and bake‘in 
well-buttered puns. 

Auntie’s Cakes (a Mississippi recipe).—To one quart 
of sweet milk allow four eggs, butter the size of an 
egg, three table-spoonfuls of yeast, a tea-spoonful of 
salt, and flour enough to form a thin batter. Warm 
the milk and butter together till they are mixed, and 
let them cool. Beat the eggs till light, add to the 
milk and butter, and stir in the flour to a thin batter. 
Add the other ingredients, the yeast last, and stand to 
rise for three hours. Bake on a well-buttered griddle, 
and as each cake is taken off put on it a piece of but- 
ter and a sprinkling of powdered sugar and cinnamon. 


DINNER. 

Mutton Broth, Boiled Halibut, Boiled Corned Beef, Cab- 
bage, Parsnips, Stewed Oysters, Celery Sauce, Pickled 
Cucumbers, Boiled Batter Pudding. 

Murton Brots.—Remove all the fat from a fresh 
neck of mutton, put it in three quarts of water, with a 
bunch of sweet herbs, two onions, and three turnips 
peeled and sliced. As the scum rises skim it off, and 
pour in half a pint of cold water to check the boiling. 
Simmer for two hours, strain, season with salt and pep- 
per, and serve with a little chopped parsley sprinkled 
in the tureen. If preferred, a little rice or barley may 
be boiled in the broth after it is strained. 

Bortep Hattsvut.—Place the piece of halibut in your 
fish-pot upon the strainer, or if you have not a strainer 
cover the bottom of the pot with a dish, upon which 
place a towel, so arranged that you can lift it out by 
the corners, and upon this lay your fish. Rub it over 
with some coarse salt. Cover it-with cold water. Put 
it upon the fire, and when it begins to boil set it back 
where it will simmer slowly until done. 

Savor ror Hauisut.—Put half a pint of milk in a 
sauce-pan; beat one egg till light, stir it in the milk, 
and set it over the fire until it thickens, stirring all the 
time. Add a large piece of butter, beating all well 
together, and season with pepper, salt, and a little 
chopped parsley, or a hard-boiled egg chopped fine. 

Bo1Lep Cornep Beer (4 la Soyer).—Put in the pot a 


‘piece weighing six pounds; add four quarts of cold 


water; boil very gently for three hours. One hour be- 
fore serving wash clean, and cut away the roots of two 
cabbages, which cut up in four pieces, and put in the 
pot with the meat. When done, drain the cabbage, 
and place round the beef on thedish, andserve. Leave 
the broth or liquor from the meat on the fire, put in 
two pounds of split pease, a little pepper and brown 
sugar; boil slowly till done, and put by, uncovered, 
for next day, to use with the cold meat. If more salt 
or pepper is required, add it; if, on the contrary, it 
should be too salt, add more water, and a pound of po- 
tatoes. Or skim-milk may be added, and about one 
pound of toasted bread, cut into slices, and put in the 
soup when serving; or half a pound of flour mixed 
with a pint of water. Every part of salted beef may 
be boiled thus, using about four ounces .of vegetables 
to every pound of meat, instead of cabbage. Turnip 
tops, carrots, turnips, parsnips—any root vegetables, in 
fact, may be used. Suet dumplings may also be served 
with it. 

Srxwep Oysters.—Strain the liquor carefully from 
the oysters into a sauce-pan. Dip each oyster, sepa- 
rately into clear, very cold water, and put again into 
the liquor. Let them come to a boil, and take them 
off before actually boiling. Strain off the liquor, add 
half a pint of rich, sweet milk, and set back on the 
fire. Mix an ounce each of flour and butter smoothly 
ina dish; stir this into the liquor and milk (if it should 
have any lumps, strain it), add pepper, salt, and a few 
blades of mace. Let it boil up once, add the oysters, 
and simmer for five minutes, not allowing it to boil 
after.the oysters are added. 

CansacEe.—Prepared with the beef, as given in the 
recipe for boiled corned beef. 

Bortep Parsnirs.—Wash and scrape the parsnips, 
and throw them in boiling water. When tender, split 
each one in half, and serve with butter, pepper, and salt. 

Cevery Savor.—Wash four stalks of celery, and cut 
in inch pieces. Boil these till tender, and pour into a 
colander to drain. Return the waier to the sauce-pan, 
and thicken with an. ounce of butter rolled in flour; 
add white pepper and salt, and boil all together. Pour 
in a wine-glassful of cream, and a few blades of mace; 
put the celery back, boil up once, and serve. 





Prokiep CvoumBers,—Cut six large, ripe cucumbers 
into thick slices, cover them with salt, and let them 
stand twenty-four hours. Drain for six hours; cover 
with boiling vinegar, and soak for three hours. Drain 
off the vinegar, add to it one ounce of whole pepper, 
and one of mixed allspice and cloves. Boil these to- 
gether, pour over the cucumbers in jars, cover tightly, 
and stand aside for three days before using, 

Bormep Batrer Pupprxe.—To one pound of flour al- 
low one pint of sweet milk, one ounce of butter, and 
six eggs. Beat the flour and milk together till smooth. 
Beat the eggs till light, and add to the flour and milk. 
Stir all well together, adding the butter in tiny lumps. 
Pour into a well-floured bag, tie up, and put in boiling 
water. Boil one hour. The best sauce for a boiled 
batter pudding is made of fine white sugar and butter 
beaten to a cream, and flavored with lemon-juice, nut- 
meg, or rose-water, as preferred. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NE a stranger to American customs—an intelli- 
gent Japanese, for example—were invited to 
watch the proceedings of that honorable body 
who figure on the floor of the. House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington from an eligible seat 
in the galleries, we fancy his prominent feeling 
would be amazement. ‘Can good laws come 
out of such tumultuous confusion ?’ would be 
his involuntary query. Enter, and look down 
with the eye of an outsider. A handsomely car- 
peted and furnished hall, containing desks and 
seats for about two hundred and fifty persons. 
Some members are sitting; some are standing 
and walking about; some are addressing the 
Speaker; more are chatting among themselves. 
A confusing din continually arises, amidst which 
one often strives in vain to catch any idea of 
the topic under discussion; while mingling 
with it, yet distinct, is heard the frequent sharp 
snapping of fingers, or clapping of hands—which 
is a summons to the agile little pages—and the 
decisive gavel of the Speaker demanding order. 
Order, however, does not appear, excepting to 
the limited extent of preventing one member 
from unduly interrupting another while speak- 
ing.. There is no ———— attempt to listen to 
a speaker; occasionally one bears the aspect of 
attention, but. the aba seem to give little 
heed. Involuntarily one is reminded of a great 
school of boys, who are allowed to take their re- 
cess within doors on a rainy day. Viewed in 
this aspect the school may be said to behave 
creditably ; though, as teacher, we should warm- 
ly protest against spitting on the carpet, when 
every brace of desks is provided with a spit- 
toon, and should give a black mark to every 
boy who persisted in tearing all his waste pa- 
per into minute fi ents and scattering it 
ad libitum upon the floor, and request some of 
the noisier ones to sit down and resume their 


lessons, Penetrating through the roaring din 
comes the stentorian voice of the Clerk. Bless 
us! what a pair of lungs he possesses! And 


when his are worn out, does America contain 
such another pair? Meditating upon this prob- 
lem, we retire from the House, and calm any 
confusion of brain which has arisen by a glimpse 
at the Senators. Graver, more deliberate, and 
quieter, there is an aspect of genuine business 
of a serious nature among them. They appear 
to give attention to what is being done; no wild 
confusion exists; really there seems to be a 
chance for something to be accomplished in- 
telligently and considerately in the Senate. If 
one desires to have confidence in the legislation 
of the country, a visit to the Senate may satisfy 
him; if he wants to be amused, let him go to 
the House. 





“The Berners’’—so named from the street on 
which it is located—is a London ladies’ club. 
The object of it is to afford to ladies with small 
incomes a comfortable house, which shall be 
really a home as to society and accommoda- 
tions. There are now three hundred and fifty 
members. The board provided is unexception- 
able—and a coffee-room, a drawing, and a read- 
ing room with plenty of books are provided. 





During 1870 no less than 5661 diamonds, val- 
ued at £124,910, have been shipped from South 
Africa. This number does not include the 
‘Star of South Africa’? and some others sent 
by private means to Europe. Many of these 
Cape diamonds are of an inferior description. 


Rhode Island is a smart little State, being 
the only one in the Union which has as yet 
responded to a request of Congress that all the 
States should send to the Capitol statues of 
their most. distinguished citizens. The statues 
of Roger Williams and General Breen have been 
contributed by Rhode Island. 





One of the four young women who recently 

raduated from the New England Medical Col- 
5 es is shortly to go as missionary physician to 
Constantinople under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Board. 





An attorney-at-law residing in Breslau, Prus- 
sia, and bearing the name of Neidorstetter, 
found himsclf puzzled by a question of law, and 
wrote to Judge Barnard, of the Supreme Court, 
for his opinion in the matter. he point at 
issue was Li, ao 4 the legality of a marriage 
which took piace in 1864, in the city of Erfurt, 
between an #merican Christian and a Hunga- 
rian Jewess, the ceremony having been per- 
formed by a rabbi officiating out of his own dio- 
cese. Such a marriage is null and void in Prus- 
sia; but Neidorstetter desired to know the 
American law upon the case. Judge Barnard 
referred the matter to Judge Joachimsen, of the 
Marine Court, who replied that in this State 
such a marriage would be considered valid, mar- 
riage being regarded purely as a civil contract 
in New York. 





At the time of the great exhibition at Paris, in 
1851, a large collection of French wheats was 
sent to it by order of the National Assembly. 
After the close of the exhibition these samples 
were stored in the galleries of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers. During the latter portion 
of the siege the directors of the museum, and 
the sick and wounded for whom beds had been 
prepared in the building, have lived upon bread 
made from these samples. 





A sin, 


ar case recently revealed the strait to 
which 


rance was reduced in order to supply 





men to defend the country. <A deaf and dumb 
couple from France begged assistance at Aarau, 
on their journey to Zurich. It was ascertained 
that the husband was, afew weeks ago, in a corps 
of francs-tireurs, consisting of four hundred 
deaf and dumb volunteers, commanded by an 
officer in the enjoyment of all his senses. " He 
had received a ball in the left leg, and fell into 
the hands of the Germans, by whom he was heal- 
ed and then released. When he returned home 
he found every thing in ruins, and accordingly 
he resolved to take his wife with him and go to 
Switzerland. 





A Massachusetts court recently decided that 
while every householder had a right to collect 
rain or snow on his roof if he chose, the roof 
must be so constructed as not to endanger the 
— or property of other citizens. By this 

ecision a lady who had been injured by a snow- 
slide from the roof of a house she was passing 
received damages therefor. Accidents of this 
kind are not uncommon. 





It is stated that the French artist Regnault 
was so disfigured by the wounds which caused 
his death that those who first found him were 
not sure of his identity, and, unable to carry 
away the body, they cut off the number on his 
coat and took it to his family, who recognized it 
as his. When the search was renewed the body 
could nowhere be found, although the Prussians 
gave their aid. In the public funeral another 
corpse was substituted for that of the great 
painter. 





The theatres in Paris are preparing to reopen. 
The scenery has been saved, although there was 
an erroneous report that most of it was burned. 





Henry Ward Beecher once hearing one of his 
own published sermons delivered in an obscure 
village, accosted the preacher on his way out, 
and said, ‘‘ That was a very good discourse ; how 
long did it take you to write it?’ ‘Oh, I 
tossed it off one evening, when I had leisure,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Indeed!’’ said Mr. Beecher; 
“it took me longer than that to think out the 
very frame-work of that very sermon.” ‘ Are 
you Henry Ward Beecher?” exclaimed the cler- 
gyman. ‘Iam,’ wasthereply. ‘* Well, then,” 
said the unabashed preacher, ‘all that I have to 
say is, that I ain’t ashamed to preach one of 
your sermons any where!” 





If one sets his heart on becoming wealthy it 
is pretty evident that he will do better as a rail- 
road contractor than as a “literary gentleman.” 
In proof whereof may be cited two wills that 
have recently been admitted to probate in Lon- 
don. One was the will of Mr. Brassey, a famous 
railway contractor, whose personalty alone, ex- 
clusive of his vast landed estates, amounted to 
six and a half millions. The other will was that 
of Mr. Mark Lemon, late editor of Punch, who 
left behind him only the sum of £800. 





A pitiful story is told of a young man, scarcely 
seventeen, a student at Avignon, who was found 
not far from Montbéliard, in a house with eight 
dead Frenchmen, whose bodies were in an ad- 
vanced state of decomposition. A Prussian 
grenade had torn his two legs below the knees. 
He had remained in this state seven whole days 
without being attended to, without water, and 
entangled among all those corpses.~ He had 
wrapped up his wounds in the rags of his uni- 
form, and the cold had stopped the hemorrhage; 
he had crawled up to his companions, and taken 
bits of biscuit out of their pockets, which suf- 
ficed for his subsistence, and slaked his burning 
thirst by drinking the great flakes of snow 
which fell in at the window. He had lived thus 
a week. The unhappy man has been taken to 
Switzerland, and the doctor thinks he will live. 





A singular but touching incident was wit- 
nessed a short time ago on the Missouri River, 
near Leavenworth. Out in the middle of the 
river, floating down stream on a cake of ice, 
stood a large white Newfoundland dog. Firmly 
braced on his frail, dissolving bark, he remained 
motionless, though warned of danger by his 
strong instinct, his bright brass collar glittering 
in thesun. On he drifted, with heroic dignity, 
leaving those who watched him uncertain wheth- 
er he swam safely to shore, or sank beneath the 
waters. 





A singular instance of lead-poisoning is re- 
lated by an Iowa newspaper. <A gentleman of 
Davenport had been in the habit of carrying a 
whalebone cane with a covered lead head. Some 
weeks since the cover wore off, and the use of 
the cane was still continued. Not long after 
the gentleman discovered that his arm was be- 
coming partially paralyzed. The difficulty in- 
creased} but at length an article on lead-poison- 
ing attracted his attention, and he began to think 
that possibly his own ailment was the result of 
the contact of the lead-headed cane and his hand. 
He discontinued its use, and his arm immediate- 
ly began to recover its accustomed vigor. 





A Woman’s Christian Association is about to 
be incorporated at Scranton, Pennsylvania. <A 
lot of land and five hundred dollars have also 
been donated in the same place for the purpose 
of establishing a Home for Friendless Women. 
The Home of the Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati is especially intended as a 
boarding-house for young women whose wages 
are under six dollars a week, and who desire 
pleasant and salutary associations. Over one 
hundred have been admitted during the present 
year. The price of board is $3 50 a week, and 
those not able to pay this amount receive as- 
sistance. 





Most truthfully has it been remarked that one 
may recollect that certain thoughts or facts are 
to be found in a certain book; but, without a 
good index, such a recollection may hardly be 
more available than that of tie cabin-boy, who 
knew where the ship’s tea-kettle was, because he 
saw it fall overboard. 





An exchange remarks that many a congrega- 
tion sings 
““My drowsy powers, why sleep ye 80?” 
when the potent and sufficient answer to anew- 
comer is, ‘Foul air!’ No exhortation could 
so much arouse spiritual vigor as proper venti- 
lation in churches and chapels. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT, 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 


A sMALL blue flower has fallen from thine hair; 
Thou hast no care, 
Clérice, to raise it, lying where it fell; 
Still thy sweet smile 
A little while 
Sorrow may shadow, if its tale I tell. 


Its tale—an old wife’s tale, which yet may fill, 
Against thy will, 

With tears thine eyes, and change to white thy red; 
But wouldst thou jeer, 
These can not hear— 

No ridicule can reach the happy dead, 


They long ago sat by the fabled Rhine, 
Lovers: like thine 
The lady's eyes, and deeply musing she, 
Till on the tide 
By chance they spied 
A little blue flower floating out to sea. 


“Oh, little flower, thou makest my heart to rne; 
Thy disk of blue 

What reckless hiand to these wild waters gave? 
To know no more 
Thine own still shore, 

Lost, lost forever on the weltering wave!” 


Already, ere her honeyed words had end— 
Words which could bend 

Him, whom love made as heated steel which bends— 
He for that prize, 
Before her eyes, 

Against those waters wild, too wild contends. 


Swift flows the fiower, he follows swifter still; 
And follows till 

He grasps it: but, alas! returns no more. 
He seeks in vain, 
Her hand to gain, 

Who prays for his vexed life on that lone shore— 


Prays voiceless, fixed, and still as breathing stone, 
With hair back thrown. 

Yet ere the dark waves o’er his dear head meet, 
On that fell strand, 
Cast from his hand, 

The little weeping flower falls at her feet. 


And ere the dark waves closed, his last voice cried, 
“My love is tried; 

Forget me not, my—” and then came the end. 
Ah, little flower! 
That fated hour 

Must sadness ever with thy beauty blend. 


Strange, empty horror held the silent air; 
Still stood she there, 

Till dew-sprent Hesper buried in heaven the day: 
Beyond all tears, 
All words, all years, 

She knew her grief remediless for aye. 


And ofttimes, “Of my idle dreams,” she cried, 
“Dreamt by thy side, 
No part is left me any, any where— 
No kiss of thine, 
No fireside shine, 
No sound of pattering feet upon the stair.” 





So, never light of morn made light her woe, 
Nor crescent bow, 
Nor perfect round of night relieved; her pain: 
So, till she fell, 
As in some dell 
Falls, where none hears, a leaf tired out with rain. 


The flower lay on her bosom when she died; 
And there beside 

The Rhine, where buds of early roses bloom, 
And maidens weep, 
In dreamless sleep 

Lie those lost lovers, in one common tomb. 


Ay me! I tell a tale of long ago. 
No stone can show 
Now where those lovers rest; no rose is there; . 
The Rhine alone, 
With changeless moan, 
Mourns them to Echo, listening child of air. 





COMMON UGLINESS. 


‘LJ OW strange that, while our internal -mech- 

anism and organization are so perfect, per- 
fect symmetry in the outer man should be so 
rare! that there should be so many plain, people 
in the world! Such is the not unreasonable la- 
ment of a refined taste, looking abroad for the 
gratification of its love for beauty and fair pro-’ 
portion, and finding such rare.and scanty indul- 
gence of the heaven-born longing. ‘It is a truth, 
that most of the people we meet in the streets 
and highways are plain. We have a different, 


standard for our home friends, for relations and: |: 


intimates, but out-of-doors it is an exception to 


meet a comely, nobly formed, handsome man‘or | 
It is a surprise when we do meet with: | 

So unusual, indeed, is it to meet™ with 

perfect, or any thing approaching to perfect, | 


woman. 
such. 


symmetry, that one of the attendants on beauty 
is surprise. We gaze upon something rare, un- 
accustomed, startling from its singularity. This 
reflection has been put by the acutest of our fe- 
male novelists into the mouth of a vain, ‘‘ well- 
looking” man, who cynically complains of a wa- 
tering-place for the multitude of its plain women. 
If by chance you see a pretty woman (let us ex- 
plain that this was written half a century ago), 
she is sure to be followed by thirty or thirty-five 
frights ; and once, though to be sure it was on a 
frosty day, he had counted eighty-seven in suc- 
cession without a tolerable face among them. 
And with the men it was even worse, so that a 
decent-looking man excited quite an embarrass- 
ing sensation. ‘The universality of this fact, 
stated broadly, is fortunate for those among us 
who can not boast of any thing typical or godlike 
in face or form. There are enough plain people 
—ordinary, some persons call it, to show how 
universal is the doom—to keep us in countenance, 
It would be dreadful to be the only ugly fellow 
in the world. But, even as it is, it can not but 
be annoying to men—and especially to women— 











whose place or works or deeds give them promi- 
nence, not to be better worth looking at; to be 
so little good-looking as, sooth to say, they often 
are. ‘*What do you think when so many peo- 
ple come to see you?” Miss Bremer was asked 
by her American adorers. ‘I wish that I was 
handsomer,” was her reply. - ‘* When all things 
are blossoming,” writes a woman of showy, con- 
spicuous genius, ‘it seems strange not to blos- 
som too; man is the slowest aloe, and I am such 
a shabby plant, of such coarse tissue. I hate 
not be beautiful when all around is so.” Who 
can tell how much Goldsmith's ugliness, which 
made him a butt in childhood, was at the bot- 
tom of the restless, unsatisfied vanity of which so 
much is written? With men, however, the con- 
sciousness of ugliness has constantly acted as an 
intellectual stimulus. Because Richard III. was 
rudely stamped, wanting love’s majesty, he shaped 
out a great, unscrupulous career for himself; and 
Mirabeau and Wilkes might perhaps not have 
made so public a figure if they had been less 
conspicuously ill-favored. But the draught was 
probably bitter all the same. . The most success- 


ful jester on his own ill looks finds the fun very 
flat in his solitary hours, but consciousness makes 
him restless; and where it is hopeless to pass 
unnoticed, his best expedient is to be pleasant 
upon. himself. By a well-turned bor mot he 
may. persuade the world to view his ugliness 
from his own indulgent stand-point. 








BROTHERS-AT-ARMS. 


Tramp, tramp! went the black steed, 
Caracole! went the gray, 

As the twain rode forth from the old town, 
Bound for the wild foray ; 

While a third knight in dark armor dight 
O’ertook them on their way. 


He that bestrode the gray steed 
‘Was gallant, gay, and fair; 


‘While he that rode the black steed 


Was bent and bowed with care; 
But the stranger on his pale white steed 
Was old and wan and spare. : 
Cried Lancelot on the gray steed, 
‘“ Whence comest thou, stranger, say ?” 
Quoth Anselm on the black steed, 
‘Wilt join us on our way?” 
‘“*T follow,” muttered. the strange knight, 
‘All men by night and day.” 


‘* All rusted is thine armor old, 
‘And dinted deep thy shield— 

Say, comrade, knowest thou battle’s clang ? 
Hast foughten in the field?” 

‘* Yea, ever since the world began: 
All men to me must yield.” 


BROTHERS-AT-ARMS, 





Much marveling at his answer stern, 
They gaze on him, the twain, 

Saying, ‘‘ Now we be lances free 
Of royal Charlemagne ; 

Full oft in fight we guard his right 
To sunny Allemagne. 


‘And forth we ride, in this fair spring-tide, 
His name and fame to ring. 

Who is thy liege? whom dost thou serve ?” 
Thus they rode questioning. 

‘©A: greater Lord I serve than ye: 
My Lord’s King of thy king.” 


**How say'st thou? King above our king! 
.Caitiff, we say thee nay! 

There is none mightier than our king; 
No tribute doth he pay!” 

‘*Yea, but he doth: e'en with his life, 
When my Lord gives the ‘say.” 


Pondering in silence, on they rode 
Toward the setting sun; 

The birds are mute, the flowerets fade, 
The leaves drop one by one; 

The twilight closes chill and pale, 
The day is nearly done. 


Said Lancelot on the gray steed, 
**'To-morrow I shall wed!” 

Sighed Anselm on the black steed, 
‘*My love lies with the dead.” 

Quoth the stranger on the pale white steed, 
‘* Her ‘soul to heaven hath sped.” 


Mourned Anselm to the stranger, 
‘* Would I were by her side!” 

‘* Wait but a’ while,” said the dark knight, 
** And naught shall ye divide. 

But thou”—he turn’d to Lancelot— 
‘**Shalt clasp a widowed bride!” 


“*A widowed bride!” cried Lancelot ; 
.** Nay, she’s loved none’ save me. 

Whoe’er thon art, I'll stake my life 
Upon her purity! 

Guard ‘thyself, traitor! Thou shalt die 
For this foul calumny!” 


He laid his spear upon its rest, 
And with a mighty shock 

Thundered against the stranger knight, 
Who sat firm as a rock; 

But seemed meanwhile,.with ashen smile, 
His youthful foe to mock. 


They met: the spear in splinters flew. 
With skeleton fingers gray 

The stranger touched Sir Lancelot, 
Who dropped dead on his way. 

The victor: Death on the Pale Horse 
Through the twilight rode away. 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 


HIS pretty engraving tells its own tale in the 

most graphic manner. ‘The weather here is 
evidently as variable within as without. The 
handsome couple before us have been indulging 
in one of those lovers’ quarrels which are reputed 
so common, and have taken up a dos-a-dos posi- 
tion—the one to study the coals, and the other 
to gaze out of the window at the passing crowd 
taking refuge under awnings and umbrellas from 
the sudden shower. But the barometer already 
indicates a change. ‘The gentleman is furtive- 
ly glancing over his shoulder at his fair compan- 
ion to see whether he can venture on overtures 
of peace, and should he meet her eye, will prob- 
ably find there all the encouragement he desires. 
Both are heartily sick of the quarrel, and it is 
safe to predict that by the time the clouds pass 
away from the sky a serener atmosphere will pre- 


nature is not accountable. In keen wind and 
frost people can not command their best looks ; 
but observe one face after another as we drive 
along the road on a summer’s day. How many 
faces are twisted into a permanence of ill looks 
merely by screwing up the eyes against the sun’s 
rays! The poor tramp can not help the tan, nor 
the sunburnt hair, nor the freckles, but the utter 
abandonment to the screw—nose, mouth, fore- 
head, all gathered into an unnatural coalition for 
miles at a time—implies an absence of self-re- 
spect: and this he could help. . It is the instinct 
of the observer to call himself to account on meet- 
ing one of these masks—to compose his features 
lest he should have given way to the degrading 
yet natural temptation. Again, that toocommon 
downward look and heavy mouth is a trick. One 
would not like to pass the scowling laborer in an 
unfrequented lane ; but the fellow is honest and 
hard-working, the scowl is but a trick acquired 
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vail at the fireside, and a reconciliation will be 
established by those who seem to have disagreed 
only for the pleasure of making friends. 


TRICKS OF COUNTENANCE. 


OW much of the depressing ugliness of the 
world‘is‘of man’s own making, and need not 

be if people did not fall into tricks and bad: habits 
of feature and countenance! We are not going 
deep ; we are not entering into the question how 
‘far the principle of selection might improve the 
aspect of humanity; how high thought might 
elevate, the practice of virtue beautify, immunity 
from poverty and vulgar cares ennoble the race. 
What we note here is the universality of tricks 
and bad habits of countenance which need not 
have a worse source than neglect of appearances, 
inducing an aggregate of uncomeliness for which 
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scowl of near-sightedness, the winks and twitches 


of restlessness, all indicating a certain careless- | 


ness, an indifference of what others think of us, 
which results in an injustice to nature. 
in some occult way that they are characteristics ; 
they need not be, and the man would have been 
handsomer without them. And how many tricks 
disfigure the laugh! 
till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up,” says 
Falstaff of Prince Hal—a_ self-abandonment 


which he acquired in company where self-restraint | 
And all | 


of any sort was least in his thoughts. 
tricks are objectionable, not only because they 
spoil a good face, and exaggerate the worst points 
on a bad one, but because in their degree they 
outrage propriety. De Quincey, who expatiates 
on the meanness of Dr. Parr’s personal appear- 


ance and his coarse and ignoble features, is careful | 


to explain, first, that ‘‘I that write this paper have 
myself.2 mean personal appearance,” and next, 
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behind his wheelbarrow. So is the grin which 
confers such a peculiar turpitude on many a coun- 
tenance, for which heart and brain are by no means 
answerable. And the women of the poorer class 
in streets and railway stations!. What blinking 
eyes, what lowering brows, what abandonment of 
the mouth, till it has grown to twice the size civ- 
ilization would have kept it. What seams and 
wrinkles and crinkles ; what misplaced angles and 
corners! If some invisible hand could smooth 
them all away, and show us only the natural wear 
and tear of time, what a transformation ! 

But, after all, active tricks belong rather to an- 
other and a higher class. There is the simper, 
which, though sometimes indicative of mental 
qualities, may be only a habit of the muscles ; the 
grimaces of preoccupation ; the unmeaning ele- 
vation of eyebrows carrying the ears along with 
them, which strangely varies the repose of some 


physiognomies: the stare of absent eyes, the | 


that ‘‘I love men of mean appearance ;” but he 
remarks how this original unkindness of nature 
‘Sis enhanced by grimace, and further by the 
basilisk function of the eye,” illustrating this by 
the trial it was to a nervous preacher to see a 
comical-looking old man from below leveling one 
eye at him. Tricks arise either from absence, 
shyness, or a sense of superiority and indifferexce 
to the opinion of the vulgar. Biography is fuil 
of the absurd personal habits of great men thus 
lifted out of the sphere of honest remonstrance. 
We have just read in ‘*‘ Wickham’s Correspond- 
ence” of Suwarrow, who looked a man when en- 
gaged in business, but while entertaining company 
would walk about the room with bent knees and 
head, and hands hanging down like an idiot. Miss 
Seward, the biographer of Dr. Darwin, reports a 
habit in her hero which recalls that of the brutal 
Duke of Lauderdale who figures in the torture 
scene of ‘* Old Mortality.” We give it in her own 


It is only | 


**You shall see him laugh | 


| ty to spare. 
| as of extreme plainness, and with a trick of in- 
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would-be Johnsonian peri ** A strange habil 
was imputed to Dr. Darwin, which presents such 
an exterior of idiot-seeming indelicacy that the 
author of this tract is tempted to express here en- 


| tire disbelief of its truth—namely, that his tongue 
| was generally hanging out of his mouth when 


he walked alone. She has often of late years 
met him in the streets of Lichfield, alone and 


| musing, and never witnessed a custom so inde 


cent.” Certainly the ‘‘ hard features on a rough 
surface and general clumsiness” attributed to the 
poet of the Botanical Garden did not need this 
aggravation. As a fact, the tricks we speak of 
are recorded mostly of persons who have no beau- 
Thus Margaret Fuller is described 


cessantly opening and shutting her eyelids. No 
doubt the consciousness of good looks, the mem- 
ory of the image reflected in the morning mirror, 
is a preservative against distortion and grimace ; 
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while plain folks may throw themselves upon ex- 
pression, and trust, as is often the case, that their 
glass does them less than justice, and that: play 
of feature atones for ruggedness, clumsiness, or 
poverty of outline. But also the working of 
thought does in some people involve a visible ef- 
fort and displacement of feature from mere in- 
nocent intentness. Especially where the mind 
guides the hand we may almost see pulleys at 
work, as in Sam Weller writing his letter. 
Clinched teeth, lips drawn into a line, receding 
chin, all betoken a fixed determination to com- 
pass the matter in hand. ‘The features in un- 
gainly pantomime picture forth the inner strug- 
gle, till we learn to undervalue a result bought 
at such cost and pains, and to justify the seem- 
ing unfairness which prefers ‘‘felicities” to the 
achievements of industry, ‘‘ for they seem gifts, 
while the other seem pennyworths,” and often 
dear at the money. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reaprz.—lIt is the height of rudeness 
to carry on a conversation in an under-tone, or under 
cover of fictitious names, at the table, and none but 
under-bred persons would dream of doing such a thing. 
It is equally rude to seem to comment in any way on 
the food in the presence of the hostess, whether you 
are her guest or boarder. Many people whio pride 
themselves on their good-breeding seem to think them- 
selves at liberty to become genuine boors the moment 
they enter a boarding-house. 

Querno.—If a lady friend enters a car when you are 
seated, it would be presumption in you to pay her fare. 
—We can not tell you of any cosmetic that will cer- 
tainly remove freckles. 

Gratta.—The stitches of which you speak have been 
repeatedly described in the Bazar, 

J. 8. F.—We have been unable to obtain the in- 
formation you desire. 

J. P. R.—We can not tell you how to obtain a pho- 
tograph of Gail Hamilton. We asked her for one 
once ourselves, and received the characteristic answer, 
“ Photographs, thank Heaven, have I none.” Perhaps 
you might be more successful. 

Manston.—The President's. mansion is.called the 
White House, we presume, because it is such. There 
is no need to go far to seek for a reason, And ‘‘ cheap” 
as the name may be, it is very expressive and of world- 
wide renown. : 

Lage.—The Bazar is electrotyped, and back Num- 
bers can be'supplied from the beginning. The first 
Number of the Bazar bears date Noyember 4, 1868, 

H. E. C.—In preparing MSS, for the press write on 
one side of the paper in a clear, legible hand, page, punc- 
tuate, and mark the paragraphs carefully, and never roll 
them up, It is just as easy to send flat as rolled pack- 
ages through the mail ; and closely rolled MSS. are read 
with such difficulty that the attention is apt to be about 
equally divided between the struggleto keep the paper 
open and to comprehend the subject. Write your 
address in full at the head of your article, send it, 
when ready, to the paper for which you design it, with 
the fewest possible words, and trust to its merit to 
win it favor with both editor and public. 

Sarau.—Under the circumstances, you can do noth- 
ing but to wait for the gentleman to define his po- 
sition, whether friend or lover. But a man acts base- 
ly in bestowing lover-like attentions on a young girl 
for years, lavishing gifts on her, escorting her every 
where, and giving her every reason to think that he 
loves her, yet all the while leaving her in the dark as 
to his real intentions. In Europe her friends would 
call him to account; but here, where young people 
take these matters in their own hands, it is more diffi- 
cult to prevent such wrecking of young girls’ happi- 
ness. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Demosthenes cured himself of 
stammering by declaiming with pebbles in his mouth. 
The process is cheap and easy. Why not try it, since 
you can not afford to pay a physician’s fees 7?—Embroid- 
ered yokes and stocking supporters can be purchased 
at fancy stores. The prices vary according to the 
quality. ; 

Mary V. 8.—The length of the acquaintance matters 
little in inviting a gentleman to become your escort to 
a wedding, provided your friends are willing to intrust 
you to his charge. It is quite proper for you to send 
a carriage for the gentleman thus invited. It is not 
necessary that your escort should be acquainted with 
the parties sending the invitation, unless some special 
circumstance demands exclusiveness. 

Katie L.—Sorry that we can not help you to solve 
your puzzle. 

A. C. P.—Thanks for your apprecfative letter.—Your 
method of stitching the back of the Bazar on the sew- 
ing-machine, and then cutting the leaves, is an excel- 
lent one, and may interest our readers.—We are sorry 
you are unable to renew your subscriptions to all our 
periodicals, and would gladly send them to you with- 
out charge, only it would never do to show such par- 
tiality; and you can readily see that if we made the 
practice universal, we might some day have no peri- 
odicals to send. 

Mrs. H.—You had better consult some good phy- 
sician with respect to the best hospital in- which to 
place your brotier. We can not undertake the re- 
sponsibility of such advice, which belongs to the 
medical profession. 

Mount Vernon.—We have given full information 
with respect to the scouring of floor coverings.—We 
should think that no one in his right mind could dis- 
pute the acidity of lemons and vinegar, or affirm that 
of freshly made coffee; but tastes differ; or perhaps 
your friend was under some strange psychological in- 
fluence, which sweetened the lemons and soured the 
coffee according to the will of the magnetizer. 

Sonoo.-Girt.—Read Dr. Dio Lewis’s new book, 
“Our Girls,” for the best cosmetics nature affords. 
We think it decidedly indecorous for a young girl to 
dance a fast polka, or be “ fast” in any way in such a 
manner as to cause remarks, And since you wait for 
our advice before venturing on such a course, we most 
earnestly counsel you to sobriety of deportment. 

Wa. H. H.—Boccaccio is the name of an author, 
and not merely of a series of tales. The “ Blotting 
Papers” bear the name of Gail Hamilton as author, 
beyond which we are not at liberty to give any in- 
formation respecting her personality. 

Exist D.—There are several good manuals of pho- 
nography, but we can not recommend one system 
above another. It would-be difficult, thongh not im- 
possible, for you to acquire the art of reporting with- 
out a teacher. 

Country Rraper.—We have published several ar- 
ticles on the care of the hair, and have nothing to add 
to the information already given. As to nostrums, we 
can only advise you to let them alone. If your hair is 
whitening, nothing will be certain to arrest it, while 
the use of hair-dyes will only blanch it more rapidly. 
Let it alone’; nothing is more stylish than silvered hair 
with a youthful complexion, the brilliancy of which it 
sets off admirably. 

H. L. 8.—“Smith’s Classical Dictionary” contains 
numerous illustrations of antique costumes. 

D, 8.—It is customary to line the thin silks through- 
out. 

Carrre.—The over-skirt of the pattern sent you is 
the mode! for spring. Make your plaid black and 
white silk suit with two skirts and a paletot trimmed 
with velvet ribbon and narrow lace. 

Karra Put.—The refreshments you mention are 
suitable for a small party.—$3 a yard will buy white 
silk like your sample. Your ideas of an outfit for a 
bride are tasteful and good. 

Minnie Ler.—The white Swiss dress would be far 
prettiest for a bride-maid. White kid gloves ; sash rib- 
bons the color of the flowers worn. It is not neces- 
sary to wear a different dress at every reception; one 
will do for all the bridal parties. 








NICOL. & DAVIDSON, 


686 Broadway, successors to E. V. Haughwout 
& Co., offer at great Barcarss their spring stock 
(now opening) of 800 packages of Frencu Cuina, 
GasswarkE, and Ene.isu Stone CHINA. 

Complete English Dinner Sets, $20; French 
China Dinner Sets, $32; Decorated Dinner Sets, 
$50; Tea Sets, $13; Breakfast Sets, 43 pieces, 
$12; Decorated Toilet Sets, $5 50; White Toil- 
et Sets, $2 50 and $150; Goblets, $1 50 per 
dozen. ; 

Sets made to order with crests, arms, mono- 
grams; or initials. 

Goods delivered free in the city or suburbs. 
—[Com.] . 





Lapres Like rr. Every reader of the Bazar 
may have a Half-Yearly Volume of the first- 
class $3 PHRENOLoGIcAL JourNAL on TRIAL 
for $1. Sample numbers sent Free, by S. R. 
WELLs, 389 Broadway, N. ¥.—[Com.]} 





Take Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA to purify the 
blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils, 
and sores which are merely emblems of the rot- 
tenness within.—[ Com. ] 





To increase and thicken the growth of the 
hair, use Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair RKenew- 
er. Nothing better known to science.—[ Com. ] 








Copyine Wuret..—By ‘the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by thail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where, Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 











No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
t#™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘NILSSON ELASTIC,’ 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn —combining healthfalness and 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
e 
are offering 
A HANDSOME STOCK 
of 


> LADIES’ LEGHORN, CHIP, AND STRAW : 
HATS, BONNETS, &c., : 


Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
and a 
GENERAL ASSORTMENT 
of 


MILLINERY ARTICLES. 


THE LATEST IMPORTATION. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
RESS GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have just received a fine stock of 
New Rcd Mae aee eee ome 
an 


BALERMO POPLINS; JAPANESE. SERGES AND 
FOULARDS, a:-new material, in all colors.. 
BA'TTISTE ROBES—the Latest Novelty. 
Cambrics, ee 2 English, and Domestic 

1 


» &e., de. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
¥ ARPETS. 
Lion Importations of the following goods just re- 


ceived : 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH AXMINSTERS. 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS. 

Do, BODY BRUSSELS. 

Do. TAPESTRY AND VELVETS. 
Do. KIDDERMINSTER INGRAINS. 
Do. FLOOR OILCLOTHS, &c., &c. 

AMERICAN THREE-PLYS and INGRAINS. 

In the Newest Patterns, 
WHOLESALE AND 
At the LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 








Also, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ‘of every description. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any ovher 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For StrtcH- 
InG, HEMMina, TucKING, 
FELxI‘G, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BINDING, BRAIDING, 








SESE FA For particulars address 
= eases Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
AGENTS WANTED, CtRvEAxr, © 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 





with durability and elegance of design. Patented ‘Ans. 
16, 1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (sil- 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cts. Address 
all orders to the HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ID GLOVES CLEANED, and returned in 
a few minutes, at the 
KID GLOVE DYE WORKS, 392 Bowery, N. Y. 
Country orders solicited. 





OOSEYW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Nowready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 11 Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued _fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 
PENNS, Trapping, and Fishing. All abont it. 
Sent Free. Address ‘‘ Hunter,” Hinsdale, N. H. 











SPRING 


GOODS. 


SILKS.—A full line of Bonnet’s, Poncet Pere et Fils, and other celebrated makes of 
Black Silks, from $1 25 to $12 per yard. Also, check and striped Silks in great variety, and 


an assortment of new Foulard Silks, at low prices. Also, Colored Silks, in all the new 


shades. 


DRESS GOODS.—Japanese Poplins, best quality, at 25c.; Gray Princess Cloth 


at 25: 


¢.; Newport Suitings at 25¢.; Silk and Wool Pongees, new shades; plain, figured, and 


striped Grenadines; Hernanis, Empress Cloths, and an invoice of Pim Brothers & Co.’s Irish 


Poplins, in the newest Spring Colorings, just received. 


SHAWLS.—New Broche Shawls, ex steamer Fenella, just arrived; Ottoman Shawls 


in great variety; English, Scotch, and Berlin 


mere and Grenadine Shawls. 


Shawls, new styles and colorings; Black Cash- 


MOURNING GOODS. — Black Alpacas, Delaines, Cashmere, Bombazines, 


Crepes, &c. Suits made to order in twenty-four hours. 


GENTS’ FURNISHING. — shirts to order, warranted to fit; Collars, Cuffs, 


Ties, Cravats, Breakfast and Smoking Jackets; Hosiery, Gloves, Umbrellas, &e., much below 


the usual prices. 


LORD & 


TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND 20th STREET, 


GRAND 


AND CHRYSTIE STREETS. 


SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE CHINE, | 
POPLINS, and VELO , in all the new colorings. 





RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND 
CHOICE VEGETABLES 
CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 





The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s “Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden 


is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all 
applicants upon receipt of 2% cents; an edition beau- 
tifully bound in cloth, 50 cents. > ‘ 

This is without exception the largest and best Cat- 
alogue ever published in this or any: other country. 
It contains 192 pogee-< Se of which are finely executed 
engravings, including four beautifully. colored litho- 
graphs of favorite Flowers and Bo compa and 136 
pages of closely printed matter, giving a descriptive 
ist of upward of 2500 epecies and varieties of 


Flower aud Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season, with di- 
rections for their culture; alse, a list of upward of 
One Hundred Varieties of Choice Gladi- 
olus, with many other Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs, and much useful information upon the sub- 


: gect of gardening generally. Algo, a Descriptive Price- 


ist of Small Fruits, embracing all the leading 
varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, c. 
5 ress 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Strect, 
(P.O. Box 5'712), NEW YORK. 


WATCHES that are WATCHES. 


We shall be pleased to send our DE- 
SCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST of Genuine 
WALTHAM WATCHES, together with 
an illustrated pamphlet entitled 2 His- 
tory of Watchmaking, to all who send 
us theiraddress. No matter how remote 
you are from New York, we can sell you 
a Watch at the same price as if you were 
here, When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 
HOWARD & CO., 865 Broadway, N. ¥. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. — 


Dr. ABEL STEVENS is:now associated with 
Dr. Crooxs in the editorial management of 


THE METHODIST, 


alive, wide-awake, independent, scholarly, sound, and 
reliable Family Newspaper, acceptable to all 
lovers of Earnest Christianity, whether Meth- 
odists or not. 

t= To meet a growing demand for The Meth- 
odist, we have made arrangements by which the 
American News Company will act as our exclusive 
agents for supplying Newsdealers, so that here- 
after the paper may be found at the news-stands. 

ta Every week a Lecture-Room ‘Talk, by 
Rev. H. W. Beecher. 

ta Every other week a Great Sermon in full 
from Spurgeon and others. 

t#™ Yearly Subscriptions of $2 50 may be sent di- 
rect to our office (by registered letter, money order, or 
draft), or paid to a local canvassing agent. Specimen 
copies free. 


G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 
114 Nassau St., New York. 


HE ROYAL VICTORIA 
HAIR-CORD SKIRT. 


THE MOST LADY-LIKE AND ELEGANT SKIRT 
EVER INTRODUCED. 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Samples can now be seen at our Office and Store, 
No. 761 Broadway, New York. 


VSR aT Pa Price reauced 


P)Montiny payments, ow Gays on ima. Sews everything a 
needle will go through. Samples of sewing free. Agents 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CoO., 71 Nassau St., N. Xe 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM, MD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

























The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it is full of interest, concerning 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support- 
ers; why are women so small? idleness among girls; 
sunshine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, a 
man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, and 
a lively and brilliant writer upon medical subjects.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has inaugurated a new era in Amer- 
ican education.—N. Y. Independent. 

There is revolution in his clear-headed enthusiasm. 
—N. Y. Tribune, 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happier people.—Harrirt BeecurEr Srowk. 





(>> Harrer & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 
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Aprit 1, 1871.] HARPER'S BAZAR. 907 
LEA & PERRINS’ | ** o-™=* 5s o%= Valuable New Books, | HARPER'S PERIOD! 
WORCESTERSHIRE Agents Wanted { : 
FOR PUBLISHED BY nea 
Ss A U C E ° The Library of Poetry and Song, HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
PRONOUNCED Extractof a letter from Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 82 Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
BY a Medical Gentleman United States, on receipt of the price. 











at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


m1 Tell Lea & Perrins 
Sithat their Sauce is 
ij highly esteemed in 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauee, 


and applicable to 


India, and, in my 

EVERY VARIETY the most 

oF wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl], Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 
=: S&S" 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No, 8 to 100 inclusive. 








FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





P.O. Box 5643. 


Every baby must haveit. Is THOROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. * Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 





Z on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
o> Claftin, ord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 


and 
ores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; eee they bear stamp of 






FIRE EXTINGUISHER, PLANT SYRINGE, 


Window-Washer, and Garden Engine for $5. Une- 
qualed for applying liquids to destroy insects on plants, 
vines, and fruit-trees. N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 


SO F () A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
€ 9) Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M 





Srencrr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands , ta meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms, Ap- 
4H ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 
294 Bowery, N. Y. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep ‘ro Fir any 
Fiaurr, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the areatest accuracy, 11k NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIROF OF THK PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 














Tol, 111, 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No, 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. * = 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... * 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT Sage ae 
TRAINED BIOUSE DRESS: ..<.505ccsccoces “ 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUI" se 82 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “9 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ #.<38 
TRAINED STREBT SUIT. ....22. 06500 65.. “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 





"ol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ape 
EADY'S GORED WRAPPER... ..c5c665c0cces ie 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ boat! 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... baa 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. ‘The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


od 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1871. 
LOCAL TAXATION: being a Report of the Com- 





Under whose critical supervision the vol 
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The h t and pest subscription book 
extant. Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library of over 
500 volumes in one book, whose contents, of no ephem- 
eral nature or interest, will never grow old or stale. 
It can be, and will be, read and re-read with pleasure, 
as long as its leaves hold together. 

“A perfect surprise. Scarcely any thing at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of place here, is neglected. 
It is a book for every household.”—N. ¥. Mail. 

* We know of no similar collection in the English lan- 
guage which, in copiousness and felicity of selection and 
arrangement, can at all compare with it.”—N. ¥. Times. 

Terms liberal. Selling very rapidly. Send for Cir- 
cular and Terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 39 
Park Row, N. Y. 


PERFUMERY. 


For the largest assortment and best terms, call 
upon or address 


¢. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
N.Y. Office, 335 Broadway. 


OOLEY’ 
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f TRY 1T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 
FRESH GARDEN art. reese sane 


AND EVERGREEN SeeEps, postpaid by Mail. 25 different 
packets of either class for $100. The six classes, $5 00. 
Catalogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission, B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


- CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free 
for 25 cts. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on 
the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 
Address R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 














HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 1871. 


ConrTENTS : 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Avutuor oF 
“Tue Doper Crus,” Tur Cryprogram,” &¢. 
Cuaprre IX. New Embarrassments. : 

Cuarter X. A Fearful Discovery. 

Cuapter XI. False and Forgetful. 

I..ustRations.— She caught Minnie in her 
Arms.”—* If I ever see him, I'll let him know what 
I think of him.”—* Hallo, old Man, what's up 
now ?"—"T_ stood transfixed.”—“ ‘It’s he!’ she 
en she flung herself upon the 
Sofa.” 

THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 

ILLustrations. —George H. Nobbs, Pastor of 
Pitcairn.—Chart of Part of the South Sea.—Wreck 
of the Pandora.—On the Sandy Islet.—Map of Pit- 
cairn Island.—Maria Christian, Ellen Quintal, Sa- 
rah M‘Koy.—Landing at Pitcairn Island.—Map of 
Norfolk Island.—Map of Kingston, — Landing- 
Place, Sidney Bay, Norfolk Island.—Interior of 
Norfolk Island.—Naomi Nobbs, Jane Nobbs.— 
Pitcairn Settlement, Norfolk Island. 

BOWERY, SATURDAY NIGHT. 

I_tustRations. —Infant Germany.—Old Clo’ 
Shop.—The Bowery Shop-Girl.—Unattractive Ex- 
ile.—Fruit Stand.—Old Bowery Theatre.—Patent 
Soap Vendor.—A very low Liver.—Not at Home.— 
Redeeming a Pledge.—A German Institution.— 
The Hero of the Bowery Drama.-—Celebrating the 
Capitulation of Sedan at the “ Atlantic Garden.” 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XVII. Tue C1ose or 
Tue Skven Years’ WAR, AND THE PaRTITION OF 
Poanp. 

IL.ustrations.—The King’s Bivonac.—The Em- 

sress Catherine.—Assassination of Peter III.— 

‘he Officer and the Curate.—Map of the East. 

JOHN EASTMAN’S COMPENSATION. 

THE GULF STREAM AND THE TRADE-WINDS. 
—THEIR ORIGIN AND LAW OF MOVEMENT. 
By Winiiam L. Waiker. 

CRUISING. 

ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Third Paper.) 

TrtusrRAtions.—Sponge Fishing.—The Hurri- 
cane.—A Wrecker of the Reef.—Fort Taylor, Key 
West.—Cocoa Palms.—Date Palm.—Banana, and 
Night-blooming Cereus.—Uncle George's Cabin. 
—Contest of Crabs.—The Hermit at Home. 

ANNA VALLAYER-COSTER. 

With a Portrait. 

TIER HERO. 

DOMINIC AND THE INQUISITION. 

THE MUMMY’S FOOT. 

OUR FRENCH ALLIES. 

“EH! WHAT IS IT?" 

ANTEROS. (Omitted from this Nuinber, the Author 
having failed to furnish copy in time for publi- 
cation.) 

ANNE FURNESS. (Omitted from this Number, the 
advance sheets not arriving in time for publication.) 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





-_—--_—— 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Maaaztnz, One Copy for One Year...... $4 00 
Werkty, One Copy for One Year...... 4 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year 





Harper's Macazing, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





J 


pp by the Governor of New York, 
under the Authority of the Legislature, to Revise 
the Laws for the Assessment and Collection of State 
and Local Taxes. -Davm A. Wxt1s, Epwin Doves, 
Grorex W. Cuyter, Commissioners. Revised and 
Corrected Edition. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Be.cuer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engray- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of ** Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. nes 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldva, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Pheenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Grorek Raw uinson, M.A.;Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. “Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES'S NOTES, New Edition. Notes on the 
New Testament. By Atuert Barnzs, Revised and 
Improved. Maps and Illustrations. Notes on the 

oa (2. vols.) .and Notes on the Acts (1 vol.) now 

ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘“‘ A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leoten Brarr. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gu.tmore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of ‘‘A Beggar on_ Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” 
**Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ” 


DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Haxvy. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. > ; 


12mo, 





EARL'S DENE. By R. E. Franctut0N. Svo, Paper, 
cents. <3 
SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trottorr, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” ‘“‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. II- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Mute, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 





ee Harrer & Brotuers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 
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BEREREREEER EE: 
.TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant enn 





a day), to sell 
ITTLE SEWING 


SON, CLARK, & 
burgh, Pa.: Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 








481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELoprons, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
At EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MonTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 





HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD CAN RUN It! 


Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


RARE, & RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan. 
Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 





RICH 


Sent free. 


5 


| more intelligent pains expende 





CO.. Boston, Mass.; Pitts- | 


| 
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The great design of Harper’s is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popalar Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead, 

At once the most popular. and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 













LARPER S| SWEEKE, 


a E a pl Ner Be - > on 
Skier tivi LEA WAL 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic rae which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served nagar rin It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 





Hanrrnr’s Macazinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanrvrr’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Hanrvrnr’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harven’s Magazine, Hanrven'’s Weexry, ind Haresn’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one renrittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United Stat 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the WreKkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, sem urly, or quar. 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkuy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postave. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrer & Broriurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender. 


es is for the 











Terms ron Apvertistne In Harrrr’s Penioproars, 
Harper's Mavazine.—Whole Page, #500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 90 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








A LINE for an advertisement in 400 News- 
e papers. Where cuts are used, only six re- 
quired for the whole list, and no extra charge. For 
lists, estimates, and particulars, address NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 13 Park Row, New York. 
GENTS! READ THIS! 

WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$5 TO $10 PER DA 





MEN, WOMEN, 
» BOYS and GIRLS 


yho engage in our new business make from $3 to 
10 per day in their own localities. Full particu- 
rs and instructions sent free by mail. Those 


need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GgorRGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





| A GENTS WANTED—(8225 4 MontH) by 


th AMERICAN KNITTING. MAe 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


0 > Frrry-Two German Bristol Cards, with your 
For 5 Cc name neatly printed anc. sent by mail prepaid. 
Address SMITH & MILLS, Argus Cffice, AtLanta, lilinois. 


D. WILSON & co., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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STRANGER 1N Town. “Look here, I say. How do People Dress now? What’s the Correct: Fashion, eh?” Op Genr. “ Well, Charlie, what sort of Book is that? 
Pompous Taitor. “As J Stand, Sir!" 


One Man Killed yet.” 


FACETIA. 


CantnG a boy for whistling on the Sabbath is per- 
haps the best, yes, perhaps the very best, way to make 
him cordially detest that weekly event forever after- 
ward; it is quite as sure a way as taking him three 
times to church every Sunday of his holidays. 

—_—_—————— 


id 








It is not so bad being only a little “loose ;” it’s the 
being frequently “ tight” that is so objectionable, 
————_._—— 





Dr Luna-tic-o.—The moon furnishes the first in- 
— on record of trust—she shines with borrowed 

ght. o 

MRS. BOUNCER ON PEEL. 
When I goes to draw my dividends, which I wish they 
weren’t so small, 

It’s only my agility as saves me from a fall. 
Talk as you will of Fenians, them Orangemen is worse; 
No wonder when I thinks of them I blossoms into 










verse ; 
For = those orange skins, my dear, as every body 
nows, 

if you only puts your foot on one you scream, and 
down you goes; 

Though Bouncer says it’s not the men as sells them, 
it’s the cads 

That eats the fruit and drops the skins, instead, like 
careful lad 

Of taking ’em home to their mammas for making mar- 







malade, 
Which it isn’t one in twent y-score as does 80, I’m afraid. 
My husband’s very crochety, and before I’ve said my 





say 
He very often takes his hat, and coughs, and walks 





away ; 
But one ae we're agreed on, which it’s what the 
public feel, : x 
What f the use of Peelers, if they won’t pick up the 
eel ? 








ty x 
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GOSSIPS. 


First Gaew (just come ashore from the Herrin’ Fushin’). “Hoo's a’ wi’ you, Donal’? Hae ye ony News yonder?” 
Seconp Gast. “Na, I hear Naething—oo, aye—they were sayin’ Mac Callum Mohr’s Son’s goin’ to get Marri’t !” 






Seconp Gakv. “Ye ken the Queen, e-ch? 

First Gaev. “ Ay—a ken the Queen.” 

Seconp GaEL. “ A-weel, it’s on her young Dochter he’s goin’ to get Marri’t.” 
First Garn. “E-ch! Dod! the Queen mun be the Prood Woman!" 








| Sabbath-day.” 


pi 


she tries to make her waist as small as possible, 


ON THE SAFE SIDE, ANYHOW. 


: | Miss Desoran (a precise Old Maid of strict principles). “Why, Rebec- 
First Garv. “Ay! ay! An’ wha’s he goin’ to get Marri’t on?” | ¢@, you never Cleaned those Windows, and they were actually Dirty on the 


MAID-OF-ALL-worK (anxious to be equally strict). ‘‘ Indeed, Mum, I hadn't 
no time, but I’ll do ’em To-morrow, #f J'7 spared ; and, if not, on Wednesday.” 


[Aprit 1, 187], 
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A MODEL. |: | A REASONABLE COMPLAINT. 


Interesting, eh?” 


Bioop-Tuirsty YounG Rascat. “Not a bit. It’s a great muff. I’ve read Sixty Pages, and there is only 


THE WISDOM OF NATIONS. ' 


“A friend in need’s a friend indeed ;” 
I’m told so, but 1 doubt it; 

With some experience of the breed, 
I don't care much about it. 

His manners may be very nice, 
I grant it for the minute ; 

But when he comes to give advice 
He has a motive in it. 


“A stitch in time,” as I am told, 
“Saves nine” on ali occasions; 
But proverbs, however old, 
Are often weak evasions. 
Let Reason prose, or Logic rhyme, 
Or Social Science wheedle ; 
One stitch is never worth the time { 
It takes to thread a needle. 


“A penny saved’s a penny got;” 
A piece of information Sie 

That I, for one, would rather not 
Put into operation. 

From Avarice’s — of view, 
Suppose you like to try it; 

You save a penny, it is true, 
But lose a pen’orth by it. 


They tell us we should “never judge 
According to appearance ;” 

Of all such antiquated fudge 
It’s time to make a clearance. 

You’d lend, of course, a thousand pounds 
(And hope for their repayment) 

To one who walks his daily rounds 
With holes about his raiment ? 





————>__—__ 
When is a concert-singer silent ?—When he holds his 
iece. 
——@———___ 
Why is the fashionable lady a prudent one ?—Because 
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